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Events of the Geek. 


IrELAND has been plunged again into grief and 
calamity. Collins, like Griffith, has passed with 
dramatic suddenness from the strange stage on which 
they were the two chief figures. He was shot on 
Wednesday in County Cork. This disaster was never far 
from men’s minds. When once the Republicans began 
to contrive assassination, it was clear that Collins, as 
the greatest Irish soldier, was in serious danger, 
and it is perhaps surprising that he escaped the 
toils so long. But people began to think he had a 
charmed life, for they recalled the fabulous sum placed 
on his head during the Terror, and his personal adven- 
tures which formed the chief legends of the struggle. He 
has survived the Black-and-Tans to fall at the hands of 
an Irishman, a devotee of that fratricidal hate which is 
the worst curse that can afflict a society. Itis too early to 
measure the consequences of this crime. Collins was a 
national figure, and he had shown that he possessed gifts 
that are not too common in Ireland or anywhere else. 
It is difficult to name any man who could fill his place. 
And it is difficult to say of any man who might fill his 
place that men who murder on principle would allow 
him to keep it. 

* . * 

Ir is possible that the revulsion of feeling will pro- 
duce what is Ireland’s chief need: the capacity for 
popular organization against disorder and anarchy. The 
disorder that comes from social misery is much more easy 
to manage than the disorder that springs from political 
passion. Collins showed that he understood this problem. 
He was one of the two or three men who made the success 
of Ireland’s struggle possible, but he always had the real 
Ireland before his mind, and not her shadow. Con- 
sequently, he was at once practical and merciful. His 
keen desire to avoid bloodshed gave the Irregulars oppor- 
tunities that might have proved a danger, but he judged 
wisely, for in a country where there is magic in the very 
name of rebellion, this revolt has steadily gathered 
discredit and odium. No blow was struck until the 
“Trregulars’’ carried defiance of the Government to a 





point at which no Government could disregard it, and 
nowhere in Ireland is the Government associated, so far 
as we know, with one act of harshness or violence. On 
the other hand; the rebels have left a track of ruin and 
shame ; and even personal courage, so common a quality 
as it is, has woven few memories into their inglorious 
escapade. That result is not the least of the services that 
Collins has rendered to the nation in whose making he 
had so large a share. 
* * * 


THE murder of Collins is part of the tactics to which 
the Irregulars are now resorting. Hopelessly beaten as 
an army, they are resolved to make life in Ireland 
intolerable. One of the most cold-blooded and diabolical 
acts of which they have been guilty was letting 
loose an engine near Tralee, from which they 
had removed the driver and fireman; it was only 
the promptness of a signalman that averted a terrible 
accident. As a rule they concentrate on ambushes and 
‘the destruction of bridges. At Mallow, where the 
people had bitter memories of the destruction by the 
British armed forces, the .inhabitants defended their 
property successfully by watching their bridges day and 
night. The object of this destruction is plain, Ireland 
will start on her career heavily burdened with debt, and 
the Irregulars hope that she will succumb. The prospect 
of union with the Six Counties is seriously prejudiced, 
because Ireland is no longer able to offer the Six Counties 
the financial advantage of lighter taxation. Mr; de 
Valera and his friends are determined that if Ireland 
will not take the masters they want to give her, she 
shall have Britain as her master. The difficulty is that 
in a country placed as Ireland is, the task of coping 
with this kind of disorder is very troublesome. It seems to 
us that the rest of Ireland will have to follow the example 
of Mallow, and that each town and village must organize 
the defence of its property. 


* * * 


THe diminution of the force of the Provincial 
Government is obvious. ‘Ireland has lost both a President 
and a Prime Minister; while death, resignation, and 
recreancy have made havoc among the signatories of the 
Treaty in England, until no man of authority is left. 
Two figures emerge from this dearth of leaders— 
Mr. Cosgrave, the acting President of the Dail, and 
Mr. Mulcahy, the Chief of the Free State General Staff. 
Both are men of the intellectual type, and Mr. Mulcahy, 
in particular, has given proofs of individuality above the 
common. But their task is one of difficulty. General 
Collins’s last. words were of forgiveness and Mr. Mulcahy’s 
manifesto to the troops breathes a noble spirit of clemency. 
But there is a strain of desperate criminality in the 
Republican ranks to which the exemplary patience of the 
Free State leaders makes no appeal. The “‘ Post ’’ reports 
that De Valera, broken and enfeebled, is on the point of 
surrender, and has even drawn up a manifesto to that 
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effect ; while Childers, his 4me damnée, is by himself of 
small account. The trouble is the I.R.B. and its policy 
of assassination. For that reason a period of semi- 
military Government seems inevitable, with every decent 
Irishman’s eye on a possible assassin. The worst of all 
possible happenings woula be the interference of England. 
Of that, in spite of the hints of the ‘‘ Post,’’ there is, we 
imagine, little danger. 
* * s 

Tue Free State has gained an important point in the 
American Courts. The Supreme Court has refused to 
allow Mr. de Valera to handle the funds that had been 
subscribed for Republican propaganda. This decision 
limits the amount of mischief that these fanatics 
can do to Ireland, and it is a recognition at the same 
time of Ireland’s status as a nation. It is rumored 
that the meeting of the Ddil is to be postponed again, 
in which case the Labor Party will presumably carry out 
its threat and instruct its members to resign their seats. 
Mr. Gavan Duffy has published a letter giving the 
reasons for his resignation. He was quite at one with 
his colleagues on the necessity of taking measures for 
the defence of order, but he held that they had been high- 
handed in refusing an application for Habeas Corpus. His 
letter shows that the new draft of the Constitution is not 
accepted by all who accept the Treaty. This is not 
surprising; some modification of wording may be 
necessary. But Irishmen will be wise to stretch a point 
if they can hasten the day of union with the North. 


* * * 


THe sequel to the abortive London Conference 
develops slowly. It is now for the Reparations Com- 
mission to act. It is, by all accounts, so divided that it 
could not reach a majority decision in favor of a mora- 
torium. The payment which fell due on August 15th 
is, therefore, neither demanded nor excused. There is 
suspense, and to cover it Sir John Bradbury and M. 
Mauclére have been sent to Berlin on one more visit of 
investigation. Their business is to hunt for “ productive 
pledges,’’ and Germany has already answered that to 
hand over the mines and forests is impossible. Various 
ingenious attempts are being made to suggest some make- 
believe solution which might save the face of French 
Nationalism, while in effect reducing the German pay- 
ments , but for the moment these seem doomed to failure 
by the obstinate insistence on the one form of pledge 
which is impossible. Though the usual] threats of coercion 
are made in Paris, the tone of the Pressis fairly quiet, and 
much of it is following the lead of the “Temps’’ in 
exploring the suggestion of a Continental coalition. But 
there is a bitter anti-British strain, and the tone towards 
the Prime Minister is one of undisguised ferocity. 

*” * o 


Meanwuitz, M. Poincaré has made one of his 
familiar speeches from his favorite pulpit in Bar-le-Duc. 
It is difficult, as one reads the dull, stiff, verbatim report, 
to understand the basis of M. Poincaré’s reputation. The 
passage in which he disclaimed Nationalism and 
Imperialism is as lively as an official démenti and as 
convincing. This sort of thing should be done with more 
spirit. Are there no Nonconformists in France who could 
ask him to luncheon, and receive his assurance to ‘‘ devote 
the rest of his life to the cause of peace’’? But such 
bright improvizations never visit him. The labored 
financial reasoning merely eludes us. What really 
mattered in this series of speeches, and the only thing 





that mattered, was the renewed demand for the German 
mines and forests, and the renewed threat to take them 
by isolated action. The immediate result was of course 
that the mark went clattering down to below 6,000 and is 
still falling. For any improvement in this hopeless 
outlook we shall evidently have to wait some time, and 
among other consequences it is unlikely that the Allied 
Conference on Turkey will come to any result, if it even 
manages to meet. 
* * * 


Dr. Serper, the Austrian Premier, is visiting 
Prague, and will go on to Berlin. It is a pilgrimage of 
despair, for the Council of the Allies in London told 
Austria, in effect, to hope for nothing from them. She 
has accordingly thrown herself on the mercy of the 
“ Little Entente,” and perhaps it was the wisest thing 
that she could do. That alliance is busily consolidating 
itself, and, after Poland’s semi-entry, it is now said that 
Bulgaria desires to come in. The immediate result may 
be negative rather than positive: Hungary is hopelessly 
isolated. But if M. Benes continues to follow the logic of 
destiny he may be driven, against his will, to form some- 
thing not too unlike a Danubian Federation. Dr. Seipel, 
who is the last man in Austria to desire a union with 
Germany (the Clericals were always lukewarm about that 
solution, save in the Tyrol), is none the less hinting at 
it, and inquires whether he should ask the League of 
Nations for leave. This is obviously tactics, but, we 
think, sound tactics. If the Allies will not help Austria 
they should be made to realize sharply that it is only 
their veto on union with Germany which has made 
Vienna’s plight so much worse than Germany’s. 


* * * 


Sm Wim Goopne brings home the reality 
of Austria’s misery to (we hope) the repentant readers of 
the ‘‘ Times,”’ whose editorial policy has had much to do 
with her fate. He shows that on the day after 
Mr. George’s refusal of credit, the Austrian exchange 
fell 100,000 kronen to the pound sterling, and that as a 
result the cost of living in Austria increased in a single 
month as much as it increased in England during the 
whole period of the war. What this means to the rentier 
is that a pre-war income of £2,500 is now represented 
by 5s. 3d. Sir William Goode does not think even this 
destitution irremediable, and he pleads afresh for the 
European loan of fifteen millions which the Allies (solely 
responsible for her condition) refused and refuse her. 
None of the Allied Governments run any immediate or 
proximate financial risk from this transaction. They 
are only asked to give their name to a general guarantee. 
The people of Austria are among the most industrious 
and industrially capable in the world, and if they are 
allowed to have a currency at all, they can make al] the 
articles necessary for dealing in it. Cannot these hard- 
hearted statesmen be made to give this cheap acknow- 
ledgment of their fearful responsibility? Mr. George, 
for example, is a lavish dealer in the language of peace 
and generosity, and gains great political credit thereby. 
Where is its fruit? Have the Nonconformists, whom he 
enraptures, no conscience at all, or no sense of Heaven’s 
judgment cn the hypocrisy of soft words and hard deeds? 


* * *® 


A Moscow telegram reports that Enver Pasha has 
been found dead, with five bayonet wounds, on some 
obscure battlefield in Central Asia. There seems no 
reason to doubt this news. Enver Pasha had been a 
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fugitive from Turkey since the Armistice, and his 
adventures would make an extraordinary romance. At 
one time he was nearly captured by the Allies in one 
of the Baltic Republics, but he kept moving about, in 
and out of disguise, perpetually intriguing. For some 
time he posed as a Communist, and used to address 
confidential letters to the leaders in Moscow beginning 
‘* Dear Comrade.’’ What really was his game in the 
curious triangular play between Moscow, Angora (which 
distrusted and disliked him), and his own Young Turk 
group, we do not pretend to know. In the end he broke 
with Moscow and led a revolt against the Soviets from 
Bokhara. He always was a Turkish Nationalist, rather 
than a Pan-Islamist, and his last adventure in attempt- 
ing to lead the Turkish peoples of Central Asia was not 
an unnatural one. He had daring, dash, and imagination 
(none of them Turkish qualities), and might have been 
a great soldier, if any trace of caution had been added. 
His personal ambition was evident, and, like Mr. 
Churchill, he had studied Napoleon’s life. His earlier 
political career had its noble idealistic phase, and those 
who met him then (as we did) will not be eager to recount 
the sequel. 
* * * 

THERE is as yet no definite ending to the national 
coal lock-out in the United States, so that the 
American Government is still confronted by so grave 
an industrial crisis that a special message from the 
President to Congress was unavoidable. Mr. Harding 
is in an almost impossibly difficult position. His 
Administration and its backers together represent the 
strongest anti-Labor elements, which for the past three 
years have been combined in the assault upon trade 
unionism. The substance of the President’s message, 
with its reiterated emphasis on the right of all men to 
work (in this case, of course, the right of the ‘‘ black- 
leg ’’), is in line with his former pronouncements ; but for 
the first time Mr. Harding expresses in a word his regret 
over the ‘‘ war upon the unions of Labor.’’ This can only 
be interpreted as a warning to the mining and railroad 
companies; but it is accompanied by a denunciation of 
recent lawlessness that seems to imply, in the face of 
notorious facts, that the blame rests wholly upon the 
unions. The railroad strike goes on; and the President’s 
one remedy is the grant of full powers of enforcement to 
the Railroad Labor Board, to which the American 
Federation of Labor is immovably opposed. For the 
relief of the coal situation the President proposes an 
impartial commission of inquiry, together with certain 
not very clearly defined measures of public control. 


* * 7 


Lorp Reaping has received a deputation which 
came to protest to him against Mr. Lloyd George’s last 
speech on India. He was authorized to give some formal 
denial to the natural interpretations put upon it, and 
his own more personal assurances are said to have made 
a good impression. The truth is, we imagine, that 
Mr. George was, as usual, thinking only of the audience 
immediately in front of him. It was the House which 
had hailed the fall of Mr. Montagu with glee, and it was 
pleased to hear that his reforms are only an experiment. 
Then the Anglo-Indian service had to be placated, and 
so, with a view to stimulate recruiting, the passage about 
the eternal necessity for some British girders in the 
Indian structure was inserted. It was really that 
assurance, rather than the vague word “ experiment,”’ 
which mattered. No one supposes that, the Indian 
Administration can dispense entirely with officials of 
British birth for several, perhaps for many, years to 
come, though their numbers must diminish. But if the 





reforms are as they profess to be, a preparation for full 
Dominion Home Rule, then this declaration was a grave 
mistake, and even a breach of faith. When the Dominion 
status is reached, the further employment of British 
officials could not be a matter of obligation. Exceptions 
might be made, if the Dominion of India itself desired to 
employ individual British civilians or soldiers of special 
capacity, but we could not enforce this, and ought not 
to ask it or expect it. Mr. George would do wisely to 
issue a much fuller repudiation. 


* * * 


REALLY we do not know what our judges are coming 
to. Here is one of them sentencing a man to death and 
refusing him leave to state the grounds of his defence. 
The same gentleman, trying a woman (apparently a half- 
witted ‘‘ detrimental ’’) for murder, neglects to make 
it clear to her that she has a right to a legal defence, 
and is pleased instead to take her interests in his own 
hands; the result of this highly useful combination of 
judge and advocate being that the jury finds her guilty. 
To crown all, the Lord Chief Justice dismisses the appeal 
against the sentence, apparently on the ground that the 
woman must or ought to have known that she could have 
had an advocate if she had applied for one. We should 
have thought that anybody but a lawyer would arrive 
at the opposite conclusion, that this was about the last 
thing a woman prisoner of low intelligence was likely 
to know. Finally, the Home Secretary had to come to 
the rescue of these muddling judges, and reprieve the 
woman. . " n 


A CORRESPONDENT writes us:— 

“TI paid a visit to South Hackney during the 
election, and was immensely impressed with the 
enthusiasm of the people. South Hackney has 
always been used to being dominated by per- 
sonalities—Charles Russell, Fletcher Moulton, and, 
mirabile dictu, Horatio Bottomley. The first striking 
thing about the result is the rapid substitution of 
another personality—Mr. Holford Knight, the Labor 
candidate. 

“The second point is that with a special type of 
Labor candidate the Labor Party had its maximum 
chance, because many persons who, for one reason or 
another, will not ordinarily vote Labor voted for 
Mr. Knight. One of the lessons the Labor party has 
got to learn is that a man may make an excellent 
Borough Councillor or County Councillor, but fail to 
come up to the standard which the electors demand for 
their representative in Parliament. If South Hackney 
teaches them this the contest will not have been in vain.’’ 


* * a 


Mr. James Syxes writes us as follows:— 

«A Wayfarer’ says he could never understand 
why Mr. Geoffrey Dawson’s editorship of ‘The Times’ 
came to an end. He must have overlooked Mr. Dawson’s 
letter of resignation, sent on February 8th, 1919, 
to Mr. John Walter, Chairman of the company, 
and published shortly afterwards. In this Mr. Dawson 
said: ‘It is a step to which I had im any case 
been making up my mind for some weeks past, ever 
since it became clear that Lord Northcliffe was con- 
stantly dissatisfied with the policy of ‘‘ The Times,’’ on 
the ground that it differed from his own expressions of 
opinion in other newspapers.’ 

“Tt will be seen that Mr. Dawson relinquished this 
high position as a protest against ‘gramophone’ 
journalism, and in support of a principle important to 
journalists and to the public—that within reasonable 
limits the policy of a paper should be in the hands of 
the editor, without constant dictation from anyone 
whose wealth has enabled him to purchase a pre- 
dominant financial interest in the concern.” 
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Politics and Affairs. 





M. POINCARE SHOWS HIS HAND. 


M. Porvcaré has spoken again, and the mark has duly 
fallen to 8,500. It is the most singular method of col- 
lecting one’s debts which history records. A creditor 
who smashed the machines or burned the hayricks of an 
embarrassed debtor would be about as rational. One asks 
whether this stiff, limited, pompous intelligence realizes 
what he is doing. Though he has once more attempted 
a defence (to us unintelligible) of his favorite thesis, that 
the German Government is itself engaged in depreciating 
the mark in order to make a fraudulent bankruptcy 
plausible, it is hard to believe that M. Poincaré is the 
only man in Europe who does not perceive the effects of 
his own acts. There are three causes for the deprecia- 
tion of the mark. One is that the Reich still suffers 
from a heavy unfavorable balance of trade: it is obliged 
to buy more (chiefly food and raw materials) than it sells 
abroad. Another, very obvious in its workings from time 
to time, is that it has to sell marks in order to obtain 
gold values to pay its dues to the Allies. The third is 
simply panic. As the German merchant and banker look 
into the future, measure the exactions and gauge 
the unabated hostility of their enemies, note the weak- 
ness or indifference of their friends, and estimate their 
prospects of survival, the mark loses value with each 
fresh wave of pessimism. 

It is this third cause which chiefly explains the fall 
from 1,400 to the £ in June to the abyss of 8,500 which 
it has reached this week. The fall began in a 
gentle slide on the failure of the Bankers’ Conference in 
Paris, and it developed into a downward rush with each 
of M. Poincaré’s notes and speeches. We do not count 
this obstinate lawyer among the quicker minds of his 
generation. But it is impossible that he should fail to 
grasp what every banker and journalist in Europe 
understands. The worst mistake one can make either in 
war or diplomacy 1s to underrate the intelligence of one’s 
opponent. In the large sense, we do not think M. 
Poincaré’s policy, so far as we can guess it, intelligent. 
But we are fairly sure that he is not guilty of the crass 
stupidity which most British commentators ascribe to 
him. If he were bent simply on securing reparations in 
cash or kind for the devastated area, as prompt and as 
ample as possible, then one could only write him down an 
infatuated blunderer. Perhaps, however, the mistake is 
to suppose that this is his aim. Let us examine another 
possibility. 

It is, we think, fairly easy to read M. Poincaré’s 
aim from the proposals which he made in London. They 
were improvizations, drafted in a hurry, but in rapid 
work, as modern psychologists tell us, the mind is pecu- 
liarly apt to reveal its more permanent purposes. 
Moreover, to one of these schemes M. Poincaré adheres 
with peculiar obstinacy. The one salient fact which 
emerged from his last speech at Bar-le-Duc was his 
resolve to obtain possession of the German mines and 
forests as a “‘ productive pledge,’’ whether the Allies 
consent to it or not. We need not pause to repeat the 
unanimous opinion of the Allied experts that these 
pledges would produce very little. Even if a French 
General were to order every tree in the German forests 
to be cut down, the only result would be to ruin the 
timber market. The miners would be barely manageable 
at all under foreign control, and the cost of coercing them 
might eat up the value of what they produced. But 
again we think it wige to reject interpretations based on 





the imbecility of one’s opponent. What, then, does 
M. Poincaré want? He has suggested : 

(1) A customs barrier round the Rhineland and the 
Ruhr, cutting off its industries from the rest of the Reich ; 

(2) A forced participation by the Allies to the extent 
of 60 per cent. in the share capital and voting power of 
the chief Rhineland industrial concerns ; and 

(3) Direct control over the forests and mines, 
especially those of the Ruhr. 

To interpret this one needs no gift of divination. 
M. Poincaré aims at getting control for the Allies (which 
would mean solely for France, if he acts, as he threatens, 
alone) over the industry of the Rhineland and the Ruhr. 
A tariff, a shareholders’ majority, and a statutory right 
of control and management (at any rate over mines) are 
more than enough to give him this power. The last of 
these three devices would suffice; who has the coal, 
controls the industry. There are, of course, special 
reasons why M. Poincaré, closely linked as he was in the 
past with French metallurgical interests, should wish to 
control Ruhr coal. A cheap and regular supply of it is 
indispensable for the conversion of the Lorraine minette 
(iron-ore) into steel. The exchange might, of course, 
be effected in the ordinary way of commerce, but modern 
large-scale industry prefers what is called the vertical 
trust—a close amalgamation of all the industries con- 
cerned in the creation of the finished product—in this 
case, coalfields, ore-mines, furnaces, and rolling mills. 
M. Loucheur would have brought about an understanding 
between the French and German heavy industries by 
amicable means. M. Poincaré prefers the mailed fist. 
But the end is evidently the same. He wants, in the 
economic sense, to annex the metallurgical and chemical 
industries and the coal pits of the Rhineland and the 
Ruhr to reconquered Lorraine. That in itself would 
make French capital the dominant force in the ‘‘ heavy ”’ 
industry of Europe. But with a grip on the Ruhr, it 
could go much further. It could ration the rest of 
Germany in coal, or starve it. It could, in short, 
control it. 

It is obvious that this design, about which we can 
hardly be mistaken, fits in with the political expedient 
with which the ‘‘ Temps ’’ has been threatening us. A 
political Continental coalition, directed more or less 
against Great Britain, with Germany, and if possible 
Russia, as satellites under French leadership, would 
sooner or later result from the industrial alliance. There 
is more in this than newspaper bluff. The journey of 
M. Herriot to Moscow via Berlin is one indication of it. 
The obscure intrigues of which Karl Radek was the 
centre on the eve of Genoa, show that it is no sudden 
impulse. Indeed, the most rational explanation of 
French policy since 1918 would be that Paris has all | 
along been saying to Berlin: ‘‘I can ruin you, and I 
will ruin you, relentlessly and with a good conscience; 
but I will stop if you enter my political and economic 
system and become what Poland is, my tool and instru- 
ment. Then the sky will shine, and the crops will grow. 
You shall exploit Russia, and we of the Continent will 
be a happy family, strong enough and united enough 
to snap our fingers at England.”’ 

As we said last week, we are not unduly alarmed by 
the prospect, at any rate in the near future. The hate 
which France has aroused against herself is too deep. 
The process of blackmail has been too cruel and pro- 
longed. If it comes to bargaining (as it may) France 
will always ask too much. M. Hervé’s notion of com- 
pensating Germany with Austria for the loss of the 
Rhineland is an illustration of the best that Germany 
would have to expect, Moreover, Germany doeg not 
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require French permission to work in Russia: she has 
got that for herself. And finally, deep as the humilia- 
tion of the German nation may be, we fancy it still has 
a historic pride which would revolt against the réle of 
satellite to France. But as an alternative to absolute 
ruin, even this prospect might one day be embraced, and 
one can hear now voices among German men of 
business which counsel it. 

Our own position in regard to this prospect is easy 
to define. We should welcome any détente in Franco- 
German relations, and still more any growth of cor- 
diality. An arrangement by which Lorraine could secure 
Ruhr coke would be for the general good. And we hope 
M. Herriot may succeed in patching up some kind of 
peace with Russia. None the less, to see even these good 
results brought about by the odious machinery of 
‘ sanctions ’’ is more than we are prepared for. To 
bring about economic co-operation (which is what our 
iron age chiefly means by friendship) by threats and 
violence, would be # worse injury to Europe than con- 
tinued bickering. French military hegemony over 
Europe is an evil, but to double it with an economic 
ascendancy attained, not by technical superiority or 
mastery in organization, but by threats, would be to 
make the world even uglier than it is. 

But of one thing we are sure: these evils are not to 
be prevented by mere stonewalling and passive resistance. 
The methods of the London Conference will fail, unless 
they are very soon replaced by a more positive pro- 
gramme. If we are right in suspecting that the govern- 
ing men of the Coalition are drifting into the lazy opinion 
that ‘‘ Europe does not matter,’’ then sooner or later 
France will succeed. She is strong enough to master 
the Continent for a time at least, if our counteracting 
influence is withdrawn. Another attempt must be made, 
with more decision and openness, to realize the Genoa 
policy, We must be prepared with our offer to scrap 
Inter-Allied debts, but only on condition that this policy 
of violence shall cease once for all. The lever in it all is 
the occupation of the Rhineland. There M. Poincaré 
has shown his hand again and again. Until we firmly 
demand the evacuation of the Rhineland, and offer in 
return for it every concession, financial and political, 
which France may fairly expect, we shall not have begun 
the real struggle. The occupation matters more in our 
view even than the indemnity, for it is the engine by 
which France hopes to realize all her plans of hegemony. 
Publicity and frank speech are essential, and so is the 
aid of the League of Nations. If we hesitate now, and 
drift into the cowardice of allowing European affairs to 
take their course, we shall awaken, before many years 
have passed, to one of the crises only too familiar in 
British history, in which we suddenly persuade ourselves 
that the Europe which did not matter, matters in fact 
to the extent of war. 





THE “TRIAL OF STRENGTH” ELECTION. 


An interesting, if rather muddle-headed, series of articles 
in the ‘‘ Daily Telegruph,’’ entitled ‘‘ The Common 
Sense of Politics,’ endeavors to fix the changing 
character of British politics, or at least to find some way 
out of the confusion due to the disappearance of the old 
party system and the growing instability of its successor. 
What is to happen when the Coalition goes to 
pieces? The dead cannot be restored. The electorate is 
not only organized differently from what it_was in 1914, 
it has come to think differently. The writer of ‘‘ The 
Common Sense of Politics ’’ assumes—we think wrongly 
—that there have grown up two kinds of thinking political 





Englishman, the revolutionist and the man who believes 
in evolution. That is an old and a cheap generalization. 
The ‘‘ revolutionary ’’ mind is always with us; and 
there is enough and to spare in the way in which the 
world is governed to give it the air of a forlorn hope in 
a battle already lost. But there is so little of it in 
England, and that little is kept so rigidly in hand, that 
only a very stupid or a very dishonest politician would 
dream of arranging the fight as if Bolshevism, or catas- 
trophic Socialism, were the enemy. By all the marks 
of its history and development, early and late, the British 
Labor Party is an evolutionary force. It has not a single 
revolutionary captain. There is no Lenin, no Trotsky, 
no Radek among its Parliamentarians, nor, so far as 
we know, in its popular leadership. The men actually 
in command have done all in their power to cut them- 
selves loose from Moscow; and if Lenin is their most 
caustic critic, that powerful and far-looking mind may 
be trusted to know where his friends reside and where 
his enemies. Even the abstract economic creed of the 
New Labor Movement, reduced by Fabian criticism 
from its early Marxian complexion to a form of Social 
Radicalism, could never hatch out into an “‘ unconstitu- 
tional ’’ Labor Party. Politically the Labor Party is 
not even a Republican organization. And it is hardly 
more Socialist than was the old Progressive Party on 
the first London County Council, a joint body of Liberals 
and Labor men, when it set out to think and work a 
little in the spirit of an enlightened modern community. 
In a word, it is a Radical party ‘‘ in becoming.” 

The ‘‘ Telegraph’s ’’ diagnosis of English politics, 
therefore, is shallow stuff, unworthy a journal of 
serious intention. But though a babe in political 
history, this writer is a fair witness to the existing con- 
fusion in the political scene. He points out that five 
groups—Coalition Liberals and Coalition Conservatives, 
Independent Conservatives and Independent Liberals, 
and finally Labor—are likely to claim the votes of the 
electors from more or less independent platforms. But 
he assumes, we think rightly, that the election will neither 
end this confusion nor greatly mend it. It will merely 
mark the reappearance of the groups in somewhat dif- 
ferent proportions, and set them the task of emerging 
from uni-cellular to some form of multi-cellular life. 
Three such possible re-groupings occur. The existing 
situation may arise again. The two Coalitionist sections 
(Liberal-Georgian and Tory-Georgian) may find them- 
selves strong enough to form a Government, facing 
a heterogeneous Opposition of Independent Con- 
servatives, Independent Liberals, and Labor. 
Obviously there is no stability here, even in the 
improbable event of Mr. George leading such a Govern- 
ment, and Mr. Churchill, Lord Birkenhead, and 
Mr. Law consenting to a second term of service 
with their admired chief. The second issue implies 
two great political changes—Liberal reunion, presum- 
ably under Mr. George; Conservative and Unionist 
reunion under—whom? The Conservative Party (Die- 
hards and Moderates) would form the Government, and 
again the Opposition would be heterogeneous— 
Labor, Independent Liberal, and Georgian Liberal. 
Finally, there is the always possible Govern- 
ment of the Left, with Independent Liberals and 
Labor facing Coalition Liberals, Unionists, and Die- 
hards. A fourth issue, 2 Labor Government pure and 
simple, the writer in the ‘‘ Telegraph ’’ does not discuss, 
apparently because his electoral calculus only yields 
him a Labor strength in the new Parliament of about 
two hundred. 

Assuming that all the Governments whose 
arrival he foreshadows must be equally unstable, he 
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prophesies a short-lived Parliament, to be followed 
either by a new strife of factions or by an effort of 
concentration on an economic rather than a political 
basis. This latter course he favors, as the only cure for 
“ vacillation ’’ and “ want of continuity ’’ in government. 
The “‘ vital distinctions ’’ between the National Liberals 
and the National Unionists being ‘‘ negligible,’ their 
duty is to unite against the ‘‘ common opponent.”” We 
may cherish a too suspicious mind, but we seem to 
recognize an old friend in these parties with 
‘« distinctions ’’ from each other that prove to be at 
once “‘ vital ’ and “‘ negligible.”” On such chameleon 
food has Mr. Lloyd George long fed his Coalition. If, 
therefore, the ‘‘ Telegraph’’ merely proposes to 
revive this thing of air, in order to call it ‘‘ The National 
Party,’’ its ‘‘ common-sense ”’ contributor might have 
spared his breath. In fact he does a little more than 
this. The Coalition, like the first great post-war 
Ministry of England, has been a class-Government. It 
is now to take class-Government for its political intent, 
and almost for its title; so that henceforth it may be 
said of England that she, the Liberal nation, first 
identified Government with property, and within five 
years of a war fought by national conscription, 
built up a great political combination to fight four-fifths 
of its soldiery. 

Now, we think the existing Coalition a dishonest 
ramp, and we fully understand and very much desire to 
maintain the general political distinction between 
Government by the Left and Government by the Right. 
But we believe this combination of Capital, under the 
specious title of a National Party or a National Ministry, 
to be about the worst possible substitute even for 
Mr. Lloyd George’s Government. It is the proclama- 
tion of a state of social war, and the nation is or ought 
to be sick of the very name of war. And it is an 
unnecessary war at that. To assume that Capital has no 
further use for the arts of diplomacy and compromise, 
and is out for a fight to the finish with Labor, is to grant 
all that the extremist wants for his indictment of the 
Capitalistic State. But, in fact, no British party is ever as 
solid as the author of ‘‘ The Common Sense of Politics ’’ 
would have us believe. There are moderates, conciliators, 
on both sides. Capitalists are not all of the temper of 
Sir Allan Smith; and only a leader-writer of the 
‘‘ Morning Post ’’ sees (or pretends to see) a vision of 
confiscatory decrees flowing from the pens of 
Robespierre-Clynes and Marat-Macdonald. If we could 
take the economic temperature of the directing chiefs 
of the Labor Party, we should find it at about the same 
level as that of the Radical thinkers of the Oxford Summer 
School; and if men were ever as sensible in public as 
they are in private, there would be no difficulty in draw- 
ing up a common Liberal and Labor programme, good 
for at least the average life of a couple of hard-working 
Administrations. 

The misfortune is that all attempts to create a 
definite politics of the Left break down in face of the 
unbridged chasm between Liberalism and Labor. 
As neither side shows any disposition to close the 
breach, it must, we suppose, remain open until after the 
General Election, when each will have done the other 
as much material and moral harm as possible. These are 
the tactics of what the writer in the ‘‘ Telegraph’ calls 
“* the trial of strength election.’’ But we must point out 
that while they develop the nation will be passing through 
the most critical years in foreign policy it has ever 
experienced. Austria may perish utterly; Germany be 
given over to the tender mercies of French Nationalism ; 
and the Continent sink to so low a level of production and 
political stability as to induce a permanent enfeeble- 





ment of British industry. What is this but to say that 
while the arrival of a strong progressive Government in 
England would be as a draught of hope to the peoples 
of Europe, the result of the quarrel between 
the leaders of our Left parties must be to dash the cup 
from their lips? That seems to us to be the grand 
indictment of the increasing estrangement between 
Liberalism and Labor. Clearly there are economic 
differences between these two forces. They have always 
seemed to us susceptible of arrangement if there were a 
disposition to arrange them, and if (let us add) the 
constructive spirit which reigned at Oxford were 
infused into the Libera] leadership. But on foreign 
policy there is no substantial division. The future of the 
British workman does, of course, depend on his relations 
with Capital. But it so happens that a still more vital 
thread links him to the cause of Continental peace, and 
gives him, if he so will, an almost arbitral power over it. 





THE SUNDAY FACE. 


Wuen the old Chartist’s daughter in Meredith’s poem 
wanted to urge decorum and respectability on her father 
she told him to wear a Sunday Face. The phrase well 
describes her outlook on life; for her, as for most of us, 
Sunday had severe and sober associations. This in itself 
shows how sadly at some point or other we have taken 
the wrong turn as a people. Sunday is connected with 
two things, of which neither seems melancholy to a 
healthy society ; one is religion, the other rest or holiday. 
The Greeks were not made miserable by their religion; 
neither were the Romans. Religion is part of our life; 
an activity of the spirit; an act of the emotions; a form 
in which ideas and instincts that belong to our nature 
express themselves. There is nothing melancholy in this; 
on the contrary, like all natural spontaneous energy, it 
is happy and a source of happiness. It is associated with 
beauty and color. The men who built the cathedrals 
were not miserable; neither were those supreme artists 
to whom we owe it that on any Sunday evening we may 
drop into a country church in the smallest village and 
listen to language of rare grace and dignity, breath- 
ing a large and noble spirit that delights the ear and 
refreshes the mind. Any man knows by instinct, when 
once he gets into the atmosphere described in Mark 
Rutherford’s novel, that a society whose religion is of 
the kind there described is a diseased society. But 
the tragedy of it is that there is a bad and persistent 
tradition in English life which teaches that Mark 
Rutherford’s characters were right: that religion is a 
miserable business, and that Sunday is only Sunday if 
it is draped in gloom. 

How has this tradition grown up! From two main 
causes. One is, of course, the Puritan aberration, a 
kind of pathological disturbance with which England 
has been afflicted for three centuries in greater or less 
degree. The other is the tradition of the Industrial 
Revolution, which was equally hostile to any habits of 
pleasure. The Methodist revival at the end of the 
eighteenth century and the Industrial Revolution com- 
bined to produce the Victorian Sunday. The Methodist 
thought that pleasure made a man wicked ; the capitalist 
that it made him a bad workman. The Methodist wanted 
to drive everybody into church or chapel, that he might 
learn to be a God-fearing Methodist ; the capitalist that 
he might learn to be an obedient and capitalist-fearing 
workman. The early factory reformers, as often as not, 
wanted Factory Acts because they thought the children 
were too exhausted by their long hours to profit by 
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Sunday teaching. The conscience of the Victorian age 
thought the worst feature of the revelations of commis- 
sions and committees on factories and mines and chimney 
sweeps was the disrespect with which Sunday was treated. 
We get a good illustration of the way in which this 
Sunday discipline was made a fetish in the rules under 
which allotment societies were formed in many parts of 
the country between 1840 and 1850. There was at that 
time a serious effort to develop a!lotments, and societies 
composed both of gentry and “ respectable’’ laborers 
were organized. The model rules for these societies, 
ostensibly designed to give men independence, were 
printed in some of the Parliamentary reports of the time, 
and they made it an offence punishable with expulsion 
to pick a cabbage on a Sunday. Of course, the strict 
idea of Sunday, though it was pushed and enforced by the 
upper classes, was not confined to them. It was 
very common among the workpeople, for they were 
often Methodists; and in England moral ideas soon 
permeate all classes. A charge that some of the victims 
of the Peterloo massacre were particularly eager to refute 
was that they had made their plans on a Sunday. 

We have slowly disengaged our life from this 
tradition. Museums and picture galleries may be visited 
on a Sunday. For persons of means Sunday is as much 
a day for games as any other; for busy people of means 
it is, indeed, the chief day for games. But it is clear 
that the movement for making Sunday games available 
for persons who cannot afford to belong to a private club 
is to encounter a strong opposition. Those opponents do 
not hope to force their own views of Sunday on the rich, 
but they are resolved to force them on the poor. They 
cannot close the fashionable clubs or interfere with 
private tennis courts, but they hope to shut out all that 
large class which must play in a public park or not play 
at all. There is perhaps no more emphatic class differ- 
ence at the moment than this difference between those 
who can afford to be free in this respect and those who 
cannot. It is the kind of inequality that rankles bitterly, 
and those who are determined to keep it as long as pos- 
sible are disregarding a sentiment that is perhaps as 
deeply rooted as the sentiment about Sunday observance. 
In point of fact, what is it that these opponents wish to 
exclude? They cannot prevent the richer classes from 
enjoying themselves on Sunday. They cannot stop the 
char-a-bancs that tear about the country, invading \il- 
lages and country lanes. They do not suppose the youths 
who want to play cricket in the parks spend their whole 





day at present in Sunday-schools or in reading what used 
to be called Sunday books. If cricket is more demoraliz- 
ing than the rival amusements that they affect on a 
Sunday, it is also more demoralizing on a weekday. If 
it is better to hang about the public-house, lounge in the 
streets, or wander about fields and woods snaring or 
shooting birds or stoning squirrels than to play cricket 
or football on Sunday, then these pursuits are also better 
on a weekday. The energy and enthusiasm that are 
spent on the cricket field will be spent somewhere, or, as 
psychologists tell us, they will express themselves in 
habits and ways that everybody would think undesirable. 
The cricket field is not the rival to church or chapel. 
Men can always make religion mteresting if they have 
the intelligence and the right spirit, but no man can 
throw such a spell over religion as to make it the exclu- 
sive pursuit of Sunday. Sunday games will not empty 
the churches, and forbidding them will certainly not 
fill them. 

It is objected by some who would not call themselves 
strict Sabbatarians that we are going to introduce the 
Continental Sunday, and that the English working classes 
have secured in the past a real gain in their one free day, 
even if they have paid for it in the surrender of amuse- 
ments. We note, for example, that the Secretary of the 
Early Closing Association in Manchester is opposing 
this reform on the ground that it may mean a serious 
extension of labor. Nobody wants to see Sunday given 
up to Test Matches or professional athletics, or any form 
of amusement that would involve giving to any class a 
seven-day week. But, as the ‘‘ Manchester Guardian ”’ 
puts it, it is ridiculous to suppose that a Town Council 
cannot provide the staff necessary for superintending 
games in the parks without putting extra labor on its 
officials. It is simply a matter of adjustment and 
organization. The parks are not, in any case, left to 
themselves on a Sunday. There are attendants on duty. 
From this point of view no new principle is involved, and 
the objection would be equally valid against opening a 
new park. We see that some religious leaders 
are to organize a campaign against Sunday games, but 
we can imagine nothing less likely to help the spiritual 
development of a society than the association of its 
religion with this taboo. For the notion that Sunday 
is made more sacred in some way or other by forbidding 
people—whom nobody proposes to force into church by 
law, as was done in Puritan days—to play a game of 
cricket is simply a superstition, the survival of a 
perversion. 








THE SAVAGE IDEALISTS. 


By H. A. L. 


Tue struggle between the Irish nation and the mutineers 
has entered upon its last and (it is likely) its longest stage. 
Beaten at every point—first by a narrow majority in the 
Dail, then more conclusively at the polis, finally and with 
ignominy in arms—the faction of Mr. de Valera and of 
Mr. Erskine Childers has had before it the alternatives 
of surrender and sabotage. Unhappily, it has chosen 
sabotaye. If the people of Ireland will not do as the 
prophets command, then they must be chastised until they 
repent. “Kill, wreck, rob, burn ’’—thus runs the first 
commandment of this strange sect—‘‘ destroy the means 
of production and the sources of revenue ; impede traffic ; 
annihilate any vestige of material welfare. So shail the 
people of Ireland, freed from the snare of fleshly lusts, 
penitent and poor, turn again to the Republican faith! ’’ 

There is something sublime in this exaltation of the 
spiritual over the material. True, mankind has never 





taken kindly to compulsory education in civic virtue. In 
Ireland, as elsewhere, we still hanker after the good 
things of this world, such as regular employment, cheap 
food, decent housing, and light taxation. But since 
these things, if not evil in themselves, are enemies of the 
best, we shall not have them if our self-appointed 
instructors can help it. 

If, as some have supposed, Providence in pursuit of 
some mysterious purpose intends that Ireland shall 
always be disappointed of that prosperity which a fertile 
soil and temperate climate would seem to promise her, 
we must do the opponents of the Free State the justice of 
admitting that they have admirably served the Provi- 
dential plan. When the Treaty was signed it seemed to 
the unregenerate among us that the way to prosperity 
lay open. Ireland had, indeed, suffered much loss during 
the preceding years, but not more than goodwill and 
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energy could rapidly repair. More fortunate, in this 
respect at least, than some greater and wealthier coun- 
tries, she produced within her own borders all that was 
imperatively needed to feed and clothe her people; and 
her external trade, though small when compared with 
theirs, yet showed a balance in her favor. Her bank 
deposits, founded mainly upon the thrifty savings of her 
small farmers, had for many years been steadily and 
rapidly increasing ; and though this was not a cause for 
unmixed gratification—since much of the money might 
perhaps have been better employed—yet it needed (or so 
we believed) nothing but the advent of more settled con- 
ditions to set this stream of wealth flowing in the direction 
of Irish industrial enterprise. Lastly, we hoped, not 
without good warrant, that the burden of taxation, which 
here, as elsewhere, had for some years past been pressing 
heavily upon us, might be sensibly lightened. 

In the financial year 1919-20 the sum of fifty 
million pounds was taken (as shown by the Treasury 
returns) from Irish taxpayers, or nearly twelve pounds 
per head of the entire population of something less than 
4} million souls. Of these fifty millions, twenty-one were 
paid into the Imperial Exchequer, over and above the 
twenty-nine millions expended upon Irish services. In 
the following year the grievous load of the Irish taxpayer 
was again increased, without—it is safe to say, having 
regard to the cost to the Imperial Exchequer of military 
operations in Ireland—any corresponding benefit to his 
fellow-sufferer in Great Britain. 

Now it was abundantly plain that this burden could 
not be borne indefinitely by a small people, the majority 
of whom are always dangerously close to the margin of 
subsistence. Only those transient conditions, favor- 
able to agriculture, which followed the outbreak 
of the European war had made it possible even 
for a time. Happily, however, the Treaty gave 
us the power—for the first time—of adapting our 
expenditure to our resources. In the first place, whilst 
Ireland made herself responsible—to an extent not 
precisely defined—for a share of the existing debt of the 
United Kingdom, no one supposes that the annual charge 
upon Irish revenue (taking Ireland as a whole) will 
amount to as much as one-half the average sum paid as 
Imperial contribution during the two years 1919-20 and 
1920-21. Secondly, it should be possible, given settled 
conditions, to reduce in at least the same proportion the 
cost of Irish domestic government. I have no books of 
reference at hand, writing as I do in a remote corner 
of the North-West; but I feel pretty sure that of the 
twenty-nine million pounds expended in Ireland in 
1919-20, over a third was attributable to the single item 
of Police, and this in a country where ordinary, as distinct 
from political, crime is, even now, not more but less 
common than elsewhere. Even after making every 
allowance for the abnormal expenses consequent upon 
the transfer of power to Irish hands—pensions to Castle 
officials, to ex-members of the disbanded R.1.C., and so 
forth—it seemed reasonable to expect that the new 
Minister of Finance would not have to exact annually 
from the taxpayers much more than one-half the amount 
laid upon them during the later years of the old régime. 

Or if, in the alternative, the Government of the 
Free State should have decided to maintain taxation 
approximately at its existing level, it should then have 
been in possession of such a surplus as would have enabled 
it to carry out works of social reconstruction upon a scale 
(having regard to the size and resources of the country) 
of unexampled magnitude. Take, for instance, the 
housing problem. For discomfort, squalor, and over- 
crowding, the slums of Dublin, Cork, Limerick, and 
many of the smaller towns are not to be matched. In 





Ireland the Housing Act of 1919 has—for reasons which 
need not here be enumerated—been almost entirely 
inoperative. A gigantic effort is required. Returns 
furnished by Irish local authorities to the old Local 
Government Board show that there are urgently needed, 
mainly to replace insanitary dwellings (and Heaven knows 
Irish local authorities are not usually extreme to mark 
what is amiss in this matter) in the twenty-six 
counties of the Free State, over thirty thousand new 
houses. Assume the Irish Exchequer to bear the entire 
cost of construction up to a limit of say £600 per house, 
and we get a total outlay of £18,000,000. This is no 
doubt a formidable figure, but we shall not regard it as 
beyond the capacity of ‘‘ Southern Ireland’’ when we 
remember what that area has found for the Imperial 
Exchequer, over and above its own expenses of admini- 
stration, during recent years. Since, moreover, the 
actual rate of progress would have been limited by other 
considerations, such as the scarcity of skilled labor and 
of certain materials, the capital expenditure could hardly 
have exceeded four millions in any one year. 

If six months ago we had set ourselves to build 
rather than to burn houses, we might already, so far as the 
financial aspect goes, be well on the way towards the 
complete abolition of slumdom. The Minister of Local 
Government has long been known as himself one of the 
keenest and wisest of housing reformers; whilst 
Arthur Griffith had always put social and economic 
betterment in the forefront of his plans for the new 
Ireland. 

And not housing only, but other great problems—the 
development of Irish fisheries, land drainage, afforesta- 
tion, the uses of peat, the application of electrical energy 
to industry, and much more which the old régime had 
either neglected or tackled spasmodically and without 
conviction—were about to be dealt with for the first time 
by men whose first preoccupation was the good of Ireland. 

Such was the happy prospect which seemed to open 
before us last Christmas. But we had forgotten our 
idealists. Even now we cling to the belief that we shall 
presently recover the lost ground. But there is no blink- 
ing the material injury which Mr. de Valera’s associates 
have inflicted upon us. Merely to replace the buildings 
which they have destroyed will, it is to be feared, exhaust 
the whole of that surplus which might otherwise have 
been used to reduce taxation and to inaugurate social 
reforms. Add to this the cost of maintaining the national 
army for many months upon a war footing, together with 
the cost of active military operations, and little is left of 
our hope of reduced expenditure. To make matters 
worse, the revenue itself must have been sensibly 
diminished. During these past weeks many hundreds of 
workmen have been thrown out of employment through 
the destruction of their workplaces, and have gone to 
swell the ranks of the non-producers, whom, in one way 
or another, the rest of the community must support. So 
far the export of cattle and other rural produce has been 
remarkably well maintained; but no trade can stand 
indefinitely repeated interruption of transit facilities. 
As for the indirect loss attributable to the shaking of 
Irish credit, that is something which I cannot attempt to 
measure. It is only too certain that for years to come 
every essay in social reconstruction or economic develop- 
ment will be handicapped by the reasonable fears as well 
of Irish as of foreign capitalists. 

Here, then, are a few of the benefits which the 
Republican leaders have conferred upon Ireland. No 
doubt they have been inspired by the conviction that thus 
only can she be delivered from her carnal affections. 
So far their countrymen have declined to hearken to the 
prophets. But then we are known for a stubborn and 
ungrateful people. 
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A London Piarp. 


Lonpon, THURSDAY. 


Tux warriors of the bomb and the hedgerow rule. 
They destroy parties, scatter the most sedulous 
plans, wither a nation’s hope in an_ hour, and 
strike down all that men love and cling to in 
the way of goodness or bravery or eminence. Out of 
the cruelty of war and the malice of politics this skulking 
devil has been born, and, grown to be a monster, defies 
the world to become rational and a society again. One 
can leave these Irish parricides to the scorn of the greatest 
Irishman; for, indeed, an Englishman cannot well measure 
what Ireland’s travail must now be. I should have said 
that none of his contemporaries had grown swifter to 
greatness than Michael Collins. He was a gallant, a far- 
looking, and, above all, a most placable (because a 
humorous) man. In his hands the rescue campaign of the 
Free Staters was as humane a business as shooting can 
be made, and as thoughtful of the future. For Collins’s 
clear eye was fixed on the point at which Celtic Ireland 
would again be one, and he could turn to his statesman’s 
task of winning Ulster. That that was his crime with 
the Republicans is a clear deduction from the two 
attempts made on him within a few hours of Griffith’s 
death. The Republicans’ plan for striking down the 
Free State then instantly turned to the murder of Collins. 
After all, if you can assassinate enough you need not 
fight. 


Ir that was the calculation, some small good may 
yet come out of this great evil. De Valera and his wretched 
English associate cannot now count as politicians, and with 
their disappearance goes the idea that the Republicans 
might accept a compromise which would have 
riddled the Treaty with fresh demands, made a second 
quarrel with England likely, and a lasting breach with 
Ulster inevitable. Ireland’s way has at least been 
cleared of this obstacle. Sealed with his blood, a true 
Anglo-Irish covenant can arise, backed by a party of 
peace with this country and with the Northerners. 


I met Michael Collins just before his return from 
the negotiations, with the Treaty in his pocket. His 
natural gaiety was great; but it was overborne 
by a weight of care and foreboding of what he must 
meet in Ireland. He rejected all idea of a smooth 
passage for the Treaty, but he fixed on finance as its 
strong point, and the. measure of its scheme of deliver- 
ance for his country. Started on the rebellion, he told 
story after story of his adventures. Once he was actually 
captured at an hotel, and his coat searched by one of our 
officers. In thea pocket was a tell-tale map of Ireland, 
with notes in his own handwriting on supplies for his 
troops. One of these specified the number of rifles 


available for a military centre. The officer’s eye fixed " 


itself on the compromising entry. “Rifles? Rifles? 
what is that? ’’ he asked. Collins had given himself out 
as an inspector of workhouse stores. Instantly he fitted 
the rifles into his story. ‘‘ Rifles? ’’ he said. ‘‘ Excuse 
my shocking hand, but that word is ‘ refills.’’’ And as 
the replenisher of the oil stores of workhouse, he 
walked in triumph out of the snare. 





My brief notes of his personality were that he had 
a rapid, but also a subtle and powerful mind, half veiled, 
half directed, by its capacity for being amused and 
amusing others. His face was extremely mobile, and 
quickly changed from heaviness or a hard composure 





to a jesting, boyish look. It was clear that he would be a 
great hand at a bargain, and that his intuitive cleverness 
and tremendous flow of spirits would carry him over 
dangerous points, at which the seeming careful stumble or 
come to grief altogether. Superficially he was not culti- 
vated; but (unlike Lord Northcliffe, for example) he 
carried a zeal for culture through his exciting life of toil, 
travel, and hourly danger. Here is an illustrating story. 
He stayed to dine with the Laverys after sitting for his 
portrait to Sir John, and as he left for Ireland made the 
parting request for ‘‘ books to read in the train.”” Lady 
Lavery handed him a couple of novels. He rejected them 
with some scorn, dived into the library, and came out 
with two philosophic books by Lord Balfour. Presum- 
ably, “ The Defence of Philosophic Doubt ’’ was one of 


them. But philosophic doubt was not much in his line, 
I imagine. 


Wuat is one to say of Poincaré? It is hard to find 
a touch of the lively French spirit in this Don Pomposo, 
this dreary Pontiff of Nationalism. Is he even a Pontiff? 
How much of his speech must be put down to the 
Lorrainer’s fanaticism, and how much to the incessant 
chantage of French politics? Behind Poincaré there is 
Tardieu ; behind Tardieu there is the ‘Action Frangaise. 
One word of reason, and the worst faction lets loose its 
pack of kept journalists, to run the spokesman of common- 
sense to his fall. All that England can do in such a 
situation is to be as civil as possible to this France, hoping 
that a better may arise, while telling it plainly what our 
policy is. There are two things that England will not 
stand. She will not see either a French trustification of the 
coal, iron, and steel industries of Europe (to which the 
occupation of the Ruhr is intended to lead), or the 
annexation of the Rhineland, which is its obvious sequel. 
Then why not say so? France, in terms, repu- 
diates this policy. In deed, she pursues it. There- 
fore, she cannot take offence if, instead of dodging her 
from one Conference to another, we give her 
a plain exposition of British policy. That is, 
that we will not allow the Treaty of Versailles 
to be used as an instrument for the break-up of the 
Reich and the setting-up of Protectionist France as the 
master of British industry. France will rage? Let her 
rage. Honest France, Radical and Socialist France, will 
at least have the chance to come by her own, and to 
withdraw in time from this capitalist, anti-British, anti- 
European intrigue. 


I NEVER saw Genevieve Ward as Lady Macbeth, but 
I have an indelible vision of her in “ Forget-Me-Not,”’ 
when, as a boy, I saw her stand motionless by a curtain, 
her eyes fixed on a scene the figures and constituents 
of which I no longer recall. It was the eyes which drew 
and ever after haunted my imagination. They were Lady 
Macbeth eyes, large, and of a stern and piercing quality. 
I frequently saw them in later life (she was a 
great attendant at matinées and first nights), and in an 
instant the figure of the adventuress in the play took its 
fearful pose and captured my frightened memory all over 
again. She had a splendid diction and a most noble style 
in acting; and I think she would have made a greater 
figure on the stage had Paris or Milan been her dramatic 
home, rather than London. Mr. Whiteing truly says 
that she had the ill-luck to light on a London career at 
the opening of the long reign of Gaiety burlesque, and 
that frivolous hour killed or overlaid her serious art. 
That misfortune, and the long and cruel tragedy of her 
marriage to a scoundrel, account, I suppose, for the 
partial loss to the later Victorian stage of our most 
wonderful natural tragedian. 
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I Have to acknowledge, with gratitude, some further 
generous donations to the fund for keeping Frankfort 
students in food and warmth. In addition, Dr. Heinrich 
Simon, of the ‘‘ Frankfurter Zeitung,’’ has received £30 
directly. Of our fund, £103 6s. 6d. has already been 
sent him, and the balance will be remitted as soon as 
possible :— : 


Already acknowledged ... = -. £5814 6 
Mrs. M. Guggenheim Vail $200, approx. 4412 0 
‘‘A Friend ”’ we sea ss ‘a 5 0 0 
Edgar Wood, Esq. wi fot Mi 5 0 0 
W. R. Lester, Esq. do ey a 20 0 
C. C. Bradsworth, Esq. ... 168 
Two Oxford Graduates 100 
* Goodwill ”’ hes 010 0 

£117 16 6 


A WavyFARER. 





Lite and Letters. 


W. H. HUDSON. 


““T began to grow more and more attracted by the 
thought of resting on so blessed a spot. To have always 
about me that wildness which I best loved—the rude, 
incult heath, the beautiful desolation; to have harsh 
furze and ling and bramble and bracken to grow on 
me, and only wild creatures for visitors and company ; 
the little stonechat, the trembling meadow-pipit, the 
excited whitethroat to sing to me in summer; the deep- 
burrowing rabbit to bring down his warmth and familiar 
smell among my bones ; the heat-loving adder, rich in 
color, to find when summer is gone a dry, safe shelter 
and hibernaculum in my empty skull.” 
W. H. Hvupson wrote this in ‘‘ Hampshire Days,’’ a 
passage only he could have felt or written, a wish that 
will no more be fulfilled now that his death has come to 
pass than had he piously willed to be buried in West- 
minster Abbey. A hundred years hence 1922 will be 
remembered as the year in which W. H. Hudson died, 
but our idle and ephemeral-minded generation, lavishly 
frothing over the glories of a departed merchant of 
cheap newspapers, lets a man who has directed the evolu- 
tion of the human mind die with scarce a turn of the 
head. His few friends mourn him, but the world of men 
which his genius enriched and but little regarded has paid 
him in his going with a heedlessness equal to his own. 

Hudson used to say to me that he had only enough 
to live on when he was too old to enjoy it. For nearly 
the whole of his literary life in England he was as 
neglected a writer as Jefferies, and with far less excuse, 
since Hudson is a classic and Jefferies was an artist only 
on the rare occasions when he was not trying to be one. 
And contemptible as are the world’s valuations of its 
great men, Hudson certainly went half-way to meet 
them. I went many times to his cheerless lodgings in 
Notting Hill, but he was as oblivious of their 
gloom as of the whole of London, with its 
salons, clubs, dinner parties, literary fashions, and 
social life. Few men of letters had even met him, and 
by scientific or pseudo-scientific bodies like the British 
Ornithological Union he was (there is only one word for 
it) loathed, and well they might loathe him, for it was 
his disdain, his eloquence, and his vision which have 
banished the credit of their lifeless and life-taking 
pedagogy to Laputa. He died an old man; he was a 
master of a peculiarly delicate, precise, and melodious 
prose; he was a literary genius who was the best field- 
naturalist in Britain, and a devotee of natural history 
who possessed a quite extraordinary knowledge of 
English, Spanish, and American literature, especially 





poetry (he introduced me to many an old author I had 
never heard ‘of) ; his personality, when you penetrated a 
slight rugosity of crust and skirted his numerous but 
agreeably salty prejudices, was very gracious and affec- 
tionate, if melancholy and a little lacking in humor; all 
his life he has, except among a tiny minority, been looked 
upon as a rather inhuman oddity, who wrote well upon 
a very limited and tributary material. 

It is time this fallacy was dispelled, for Hudson’s 
chief title to a posthumous fame will rest upon his 
capacity to express, in a prose as pellucid as his percep- 
tion of natural life was clairvoyant, certain powers of 
mediation and reconciliation, and yet leave an impres- 
sion of wholeness and continuity, as of a full-grown plant 
which had flowered and fruited, ripened and cast its 
seed abroad. The greatest of these powers is, of course, 
the union between the artist and the naturalist, hardly 
known before his time, since Gilbert White obviously 
lacks Hudson’s emotional and esthetic qualities, while 
to-day the specialist in the observation of facts is as 
remote as he can be from the specialist in the nuances 
of esoteric feeling. ‘‘ What we see we feel,’’ he writes 
in ‘‘ Nature in Downland,’’ and the barriers are down, 
extremes are met, and from this blend is shaped a rare 
and different substance. He was in the main stream of 
evolution because he turned a new knowledge, a new 
truth, a new consciousness of ‘‘ the length and breadth 
and depth of nature,’’ to xsthetic account on the one 
hand, and brought his art to the service of the external 
phenomena of nature on the other. He enables us to 
see what he feels and feel what he sees, and he saw so 
unerringly because he felt so keenly, and made so great 
a naturalist because he was so fine an artist. Knowledge 
and sensibility—enemies so old as to seem so by nature— 
made a match of it. And this is partly the reason for the 
obscurity of Hudson’s reputation. The artists were 
suspicious of him because he was a naturalist, and the 
orthodox naturalists because he was an artist—the 
author of ‘‘ The Naturalist in La Plata,’’ which 
Mr. Coward justly ranks with ‘‘ The Voyage of the 
Beagle ’’ on its scientific value alone. Another point of 
union was the personal with the objective. Hudson 
writes about birds and flowers and landscape and human 
beings who grow out of the soil like some diviner plant 
through his own autobiographical experience, and a style 
of mingled richness and purity, tranquil grace and sudden 
raptures, spontaneous freshness and close elegance of 
form, which is his very own, profoundly individual, free 
of all borrowings, and yet, for all its discipline, like the 
unstudied graces of nature. It takes some writing and 
character to make a human document out of the grass 
of the field. If art, again, has nothing to do with propa- 
ganda, there is no’ more room for Hudson in the 
academies of Ida than for Blake, Coleridge, or Shelley. 
His crusading against the plumage trade, the collector, 
and other professors of the mortuary was born not of 
his humane but his artistic feeling. In his greatest book 
—‘‘ Far Away and Long Ago ’’—that Gothic cathedral 
of memory, he writes:— 


‘‘And when I recall those vanished scenes, those 
rushy and flowery scenes, with their varied and multi- 
tudinous wild life—the cloud of shining wings, the 
heart-enlivening wild cries, the joy unspeakable it was 
to me in those early years—I am glad to think I shall 
never revisit them, that I shall finish my life thousands 
of miles removed from them, cherishing to the end in my 
heart the image of a beauty which has vanished from 


It was not the cruelty but the oafishness of men that 
ground his blade, and his bitterness was precisely what 
any artist’s would be who saw a mob make a bonfire of 
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the pictures in the National Gallery. Some of the best 
things he wrote are hidden away in tracts and leaflets, 
jand it was not the least of his mediations that he fused 
the fire and dignity of art, no less than the exactitudes 
of science, with the barren soil of average ‘‘ humani- 
tarianism.’’ And another enchantment was his power of 
irrigating his descriptive chronicles of things seen with 
an intuitive vein of sheer romancing, which, in his 
lapses, fell away into an obstinate, elvish fantasy. 
Hudson, of course, was a rare story-teller—‘‘ E] Ombu,”’ 
‘* An Old Thorn,’”’ ‘‘ The Purple Land,” “‘ A Little Boy 
Lost,’’ and even the rather arid Utopian fancy, ‘‘ A 
Crystal Age,’’ are testimony enough—but what I mean 
are his embroideries of the most scrupulous natural his- 
tory with little imaginative tales and fancies and vagaries, 
which yet throw an oblique light upon its truths as the 
fountain-jet of the whitethroat’s flight out of his bush 
puts a sparkle upon the joyance of his song. 

But an alliance as potent for artistic good as that of 
the artist with the naturalist was the perfect continuity 
between Hudson the primitive and Hudson the modernist. 
His wild spirit—loving the heath and hating the garden, 
rejoicing in the adder and indifferent to the dog, a little 
inhuman and at home only out of houses—learned with 
the passage of time not only a strange sweetness and 
‘tenderness, but a kind of semi-religious philosophy. 
Hudson’s attitude to nature can never be truly grasped 
until it is seen to be a refinement of animism. He as 
good as says so, and his work is crammed with explicit 
signs of it. In ‘‘ Far Away and Long Ago’’ God did 
not appear to child-Hudson in a blue column as he 
describes, but color was manifested to him as a spirit. 

Of the Sussex Downs he writes :— 

“That modern poet’s vision of a Titanic woman 
reclined in everlasting slumber on the earth, her loose, 
sweet-smelling hair lying like an old-world forest over 
leagues of ground; the poet himself sitting for ever, 
immersed in melancholy, in the shadow of her great 
head... returns to the mind with a new light, a 
strange grandeur... a reminder that we ourselves 
are anthropomorphic and mythopeic, even as our earliest 
progenitors were, who were earth-worshippers in an 


immeasurably remote past, before the heavenly powers 
existed.’”’ 


To Hudson, Nature was ever a mystery because she lived, 
and that identity of boy and man, which made the 
otherwise incredible feat of memory of “ Far Away and 
Long Ago’’ a natural and easy telepathy, developed out 
of cruder animistic visitations a reverence for, a know- 
ledge of, and a passiag into the spirit of life which make 
his feeling so beautiful and so modern, and of his prose 
a poetry in all but rhyme and metre. ‘“ For we are no 
longer isolated, standing like starry visitors on a moun- 
tain-top, surveying life from the outside; but are on a 
level with and part and parcel of it; and if the mystery 
of life daily deepens, it is because we view it more closely 
and with clearer vision.’’ 


H. J. M. 





“THE MAJESTY OF THE LAW.” 


One has often heard that phrase, and now Lord Shaw of 
Dunfermline has been repeating and illustrating it for 
the benefit of the Canadian Bar Association. Canada 
must have been glad to welcome such a speaker, for it is 
a constant complaint in Canada that all the speakers and 
lecturers from England stick in the United States; and, 
as a prominent member of the famous Canadian Club 
lately wrote, the British Empire ought to have extended 
further south if Canada is to get any wisdom from home. 
But in Lord Shaw the Bar, at all events, must have 
received exactly what they wanted; for, to use Walter 
Scott’s phrase, he is “ a Scottish kind of gentleman,’’ and 





there is something naturally legal in the Scottish nature, 
as there is something naturally theological. Both law 
and theology arouse verbal controversy, and to the 
Scottish nature verbal controversy is a delight almost 
sensual in its allurement. 

This prominent member of the Judicial Committee of 
the Privy Council made no reservations in his panegyric 
of the law—at all events, of the law obtaining in the 
British Empire. ‘‘Law,’’ he said, “ stabilizes the very 
life of civilization.’’ It can do so, he admitted, only on 
two conditions: it must be above corruption, and it must 
be receptive of new light. But on those conditions “ law 
is the link of Empire.’’ ‘‘ The secret of true unity of 
Empire,’’ he continued, ‘‘ was and must be justice.’’ And 
law is a ‘‘ builder ’’ not only of our State but of all 
States. 

‘* The law,’’ he said again, ‘‘ the true and enduring 
jus civile, which is the great umpire, interpenetrator, 
helper, is not English law, nor Canadian law, nor Scot- 
tish law, nor Australian law, but it is those principles of 
jurisprudence which inform and bind together the whole 
mass of co-operating provinces and States under concepts 
which underlie all varieties of local and juristic expres- 
sion, and which are the guarantees of civilization.”’ 

Certainly, Lord Shaw fulfils the duty of magnifying 
his office. Such impassioned eloquence—the more 
astonishing as coming from a Scottish lawyer who, in the 
past, has displayed no exaggerated affection for Imperial- 
ism—reveals a strong personal devotion to his calling. 
It is a devotion we may all honor, as we may all honor 
the law itself. And yet there is something in the pane- 
gyric that seems a little excessive, and that, like all 
excessive panegyric, arouses a spirit of contradiction, and 
suggests exceptions. We believe that the enormous 
majority of people sincerely love justice. We know that 
no wrong rankles so deeply and induces such indignation 
as the sense of injustice. But if law is the servitor and 
interpreter of justice, and if lawyers are its agents, why 
are they so generally unpopular, so frequently regarded 
with suspicion? Why at elections do we so often hear the 
cry, ‘‘ We want no more lawyers in Parliament’’? Why 
is a lawyer so often the greatest nuisance on a Board of 
Guardians, or on a County Council, or on any committee? 
Why is the cantankerous curse on board ship 
called a ‘‘ sea-lawyer’’? The present writer once 
heard Peter Kropotkin, the most benignant and 
warm-hearted of human beings, begin a speech with the 
words, “ Our first step must be the abolition of all law.’’ 
The contradiction between Kropotkin and Lord Shaw, 
both honorable men, is absolute. 

Let us take two concrete cases in hopes of finding 
some solution to the puzzle. Let us first take a notorious 
and recent case in which a wife was acquitted of a serious 
crime because she had acted in the presence of her hus- 
band, and was therefore assumed, according to the ancient 
Law of Coverture, to have acted under his constraint, 
without being guilty herself. It so happens that there 
was a very famous precedent for this decision, and it was 
a precedent that called forth an opinion which has passed 
into the language, though, unfortunately, in an inac- 
curate form. We refer, of course, to the case of Mr. and 
Mrs. Bumble, and we may give the passage verbatim, if 
only to correct the frequent mistake in quotation :— 

‘** Tt was all Mrs. Bumble. She would do it,’ urged 

Mr. Bumble; first looking round to ascertain that his 

rtner had left the room. ‘ That is no excuse,’ replied 

Mr. Brownlow. ‘ You were present on the occasion of 

the destruction of these trinkets, and indeed are the more 

guilty of the two, in the eye of the law ; for the law sup- 
poses that your wife acts under your direction.’ 

“<*Tf the law supposes that,’ said Mr. Bumble, 
squeezing his hat emphatically in both hands, ‘ the law is 

a ass—a idiot. If that’s the eye of the law, the law is 

a bachelor ; and the worst I wish the law is, that his eye 

may be opened by experience—by experience.’ ” 

Now, here we have an obiter dictum, hypothetical it 
is true, given by a legally appointed official, in contradic- 
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tion to Lord Shaw’s panegyric as direct and absolute as 
Peter Kropotkin’s “first step.” But we think Lord 
Shaw might fairly evade the issue by pleading that, in 
this case and its more recent counterpart, his second con- 
dition on behalf of the law had not been fulfilled. His 
second condition was that law must be receptive of new 
light. “It must not be enclosed in a monumental past.”’ 
That Law of Coverture, he might fairly plead, has 
become enclosed in a monumental past—in a past when 
the law was a bachelor, or, if married, was the only 
person in the family who counted, since a wife had no 
separate and responsible existence. If law is thus monu- 
mentally enclosed, and if, for instance, women demanding 
political rights can still be imprisoned as “ pillers and 
robbers ’’ under a law of Edward III., as they were 
imprisoned within the last ten years, we think it a pity 
that Lord Shaw should have gone on to carp at “ demo- 
cratic Parliaments and administrations apt to play the 
busybody about it with spasms of jerky and haphazard 
legislation.’’ If we are governed by ludicrous laws dating 
from the Plantagenets, it seems about time that spasms 
shook them, no matter how jerky they might be. 
It is a principle of law that ignorance of the law is no 
excuse ; but how can we hope in our ignorance to comply 
with the restrictions of medieval absurdity? As that 
great and wise lawyer, Mr. Justice Oliver Wendell 
Holmes, of the Supreme Court in Washington, has said 
in one of his essays on law :— 
“Tt is revolting to have no better reason for a rule 
of law than that so it was laid down in the time of 
Henry IV. It is still more revolting if the grounds upon 


which it was laid down have vanished long since, and the 
rule simply persists from blind imitation of the past.” 


In the other case also Lord Shaw might plead that 
one of his two conditions was not fulfilled. Nearly 50,000 
people signed the petition for the reprieve of the two 
assassins of Sir Henry Wilson. We may be quite sure 
they did not sign in any sympathy with assassination or 
in any doubt that the accused were guilty of the act. 
They signed because they thought a legal injustice had 
been done when the prisoners were refused permission to 
read the statement they had drawn up in defence of their 
act. They believed that the refusal was contrary to 
precedent, but also they believed (and this was the main 
point) that it laid the law open to suspicion—not, of 
course, of corruption in the baser sense, for our judges are 
above that suspicion, but of a kind of political corrup- 
tion. The suspicion was that the permission to read the 
statement was refused because the line of defence justified 
reprisals. The suspicion may have been mistaken, but it 
was of vital importance for the credit of the law and of 
the country that it should be cleared away. “ Law can 
have no majesty without integrity,’ said Lord Shaw. 

Two things, therefore, are necessary. First, we may 
agree with Montesquieu that the necessity to change laws 
is rare, and when it occurs one should touch them only 
with a trembling hand ; but yet we must recognize that 
the law is, after all, only the sanction of prevailing 
human opinion, and it frequently, if not always, lags a 
little or much behind the opinion that it is supposed to 
sanction. And secondly, there are cases in which 
we must appeal from the law as it exists to laws more 
remote, more majestic, and more enduring—the same to 
which Antigone appealed when she defied the laws of her 
country and its ruler :— 

“ The unwritten laws, divine, immutable, 
That are not of to-day or yesterday, 
But abide for ever, none knowing whence they sprang.”’ 


[We are obliged to hold over a number of letters, 
£d., THe Nation & Tue ATHENZUM. | 





The Geek in the City, 


(BY OUR CITY EDITOR.) 

THURSDAY. 
Tue German mark, which is the storm-centre of the foreign 
exchange market, began the week by recovering a few 
hundred points on the strength of the visit of Sir John 
Bradbury to Berlin, but fell violently again on the speech 
of M. Poincaré at Bar-le-Duc. The Reparations Commission 
is apparently to await first-hand news from the Berlin 
visitors before taking a decision on the moratorium question. 
The period of waiting for that decision has been employed 
by two leading London financiers in uttering the most 
emphatic condemnation of the policy of the Balfour Note. 
The Hon. H. R. Brand and Mr. F. A. Govett, in their 
condemnations, may be taken as voicing the majority of 
responsible financial opinion. The best hope now enter- 
tained is that the Reparations Commission will afford a 
breathing-space during which the politicians can retreat 
from mistaken paths and get back (if such a thing is now 
possible) to the position as it existed before the blunder of 
the Balfour Note. 

In Lombard Street short loan conditions have become a 
little easier ; the stock-markets are still firm without any 
greater volume of transactions than is expected at this 
season of the year. The most lively section is the market for 
Kaffir shares, while, among industrials, tobacco and tea 
shares have enjoyed some demand. The Home Railway 
market, however, has lost its vivacity, and it is possible that 
the reasons for regarding the advance in Home Rail 
securities as overdone are beginning to sink in. 


Fat In Bank Deposits. 

The prominent feature of the Bank statements for July 
is a big drop in deposits. The July weekly average of the 
nine London clearing banks’ deposits is £1729.7 millions 
against £1755.2 millions for June. A drop of £254 millions 
in one month is notable, and draws attention to the policy 
of financial deflation which has been pursued by the 
Treasury. The July deposit figure is now £89 millions 
below that of December last. The figure for loans and 
advances is again slightly lower, and the figure for discounts, 
which showed a considerable rise in June, is down again by 


£13 millions—a movement due, presumably, to Treasury 
Bill curtailments. 


Tree Bic Company Reports. 

Three famous companies have issued their annual 
reports this week, n«mely Ebbw Vale Steel, Iron and Coal 
Company, Furness, Withy and Company, and the African 
and Eastern Corporation. The first named, whose accounts 
cover the year ended March 3lst last, was naturally much 
hampered by the three months’ coal stoppage and its after- 
effects, while the losses thus suffered were increased by the 
great fall in the value of stocks. Thus it is not surprising 
to find that gross profits fell from £633,248 to £49,501, and 
that against net profits (after paying debenture interest, &c.) 
of £399,389 in 192C-21, the latest year shows a net loss of 
£327,560. The 7 per cent. dividend on the preference shares 
is, however, paid and absorbs £84,000, the directors 
drawing on premium and reserve accounts to the extent of 
£421,529. Despite the misfortunes of the year the 8 per 
cent. 7-year notes, which are now quoted at 944, may 
still be regarded as well secured. 

Furness, Withy and Company, for the year ended 
April 30th, show profits of £655,207 against £782,944 in the 
previous year. Ordinary shareholders are again to receive 
a 10 per cent. distribution, and may regard themselves as 
fortunate. The report explains that only a small part of the 
profit is from earnings of steamers, the greater part coming 
from dividends on investments and from other activities of 
the company. Furness, Withy’s balance-sheet has hitherto 
been more informative than that of many leading shipping 
companies, but I am sorry to see that in the latest accounts 
the process of telescoping items has begun. 

The African and Eastern had a disastrous year in 1921, 
recording a trading loss of £1,794,796. The directors have 
also found it necessary to write down holdings in subsidiary 
and allied companies by £1,500,000. Fortunately the strong 
reserves will enable the company to live through to better 
times, provided they are not interminably delayed. 


L. J. BR, 
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The Gorld of Pooks. 


Peruars the popular idea of the tropical forest, a 
place made of superb colors and a variety of lovely 
palms, ferns, and vines, haunted by the birds of 
a milliner’s dream, was derived originally from the 
scenery of the ‘‘ Girls from Ko-Ko”’ and other 
equatorial musical comedies, to which sailors have 
always given their hearty assent. The picture has 
seldom been denied. Travellers have rarely had 
the heart to do it. They have understood, however 
dimly, that the sons of Adam still hope that one day 
they may return to the Garden, and it seems too bad to 
warn them that this cannot be done via either Singapore 
or Para. We should be allowed to keep a few odd 
illusions in a world grown inimical to idle dreaming, and 
as this tropical picture is so harmless a pleasing error, 
let us preserve it with the Man who Won the War and 
the other elegant contemporary oleographs. 

* * ’ 

But Mr. G. M. Dyott, in his ‘‘ Silent Highways of 
the Jungle’’ (Chapman & Dodd, 25s.), is merely an 
honest wanderer, and he has come home to put his foot 
through our picture. He tells us quietly, but in words 
that show genuine emotion, that our picture is nothing 
like the real thing ; that the tropical forest was not made 
for man, but was designed, like the stars, and like 
treaties of peace, with a cruel indifference to human 
needs. There it is, when we visit it (expecting it to 
supply us with luxurious arbors, and to drop fruit into 
our hands whether Eve is there or not), the menace of 
what is alien, and we may survive it only if we are 
cunning and lucky enough. Mr. Dyott went over the 
Andes, and descended to the forests of the Upper 
Amazon, making his way from Pascomayo to the 
Marajion, and to Iquitos. His narrative is a simple 
and sincere report of those solitudes. The forest almost 
caught him, but he refused to accept the trap which 
holds the bones of so many other voyagers, and got out, 
it seems, through the sheer carelessness of the jungle. 

* * * 

THERE is, indeed, nothing in Mr. Dyott’s story to 
induce a reader to try his own luck. In Bates’s story 
there is. There is in the tropical narratives of Wallace, 
Humboldt, Spruce, and Belt. Without a doubt Bates has 
fixed an intention to travel up the Amazon in many of 
his readers. Some of them manage to go there, and if 
they go far enough they discover that Bates, that lovable 
and scholarly naturalist, was also an artist who has 
rendered with singular accuracy the appearance and 
atmosphere of the Brazilian tropics. But Bates does 
little to warn a reader that the forest there is not merely 
a simple exaggeration of Jefferies’s ‘‘ Pageant of 





THE forest of the Amazon is rather like the dark 
and spacious sea where there is no help. Thé sea is 
monstrously active, but the forest is no less fearful 
because it is quiet and still. That is what impressed 
Mr. Dyott. He admits it terrified him with its ever- 
present, grave, and silent face. It makes no move; it 
merely waits, as though it had knowledge of the end. 
It is not colored. Once inside its dense wall, so 
monotonously green, the traveller is daunted by an 
august gloom, and a silence older than the memories of 
the cathedrals. The picture is not of paradise, but of 
eld and ruin. You see no flowers and hear no nightin- 
gales. Sometimes, quite properly, there is a far scream, 
or a cry that, anyhow, must have been prompted by 
one of the miseries which Dante witnessed in a similar 
place. But whatever beings use equatorial woods for 
their purgatory, they remain discreetly screened ; Dante 
there would but peer into the shadows, and listen to 
the distress of creatures unseen. The grotesque shapes 
about him would mock him, and Dante would presently 
(as the soldiers used to say) go potty. He would never 
write a poem about his experiences. 

* * * 

Now and then, during a storm, the forest shakes and 
roars in a betrayal of passion so deep that all that one 
suspected was behind its habitual reticence is made 
certain. To be abandoned in such a place, as was 
Mr. Dyott by his Indian assistants, is the same as being 
a castaway in the Southern Ocean. There is little to be 
written of such a wilderness. It would be much easier 
to make a book out of a corner of the English country- 
side. A naturalist and writer, from a traverse of the 
land from Demerara to Obydos on the Amazon, would 
no doubt make a good narrative of his journey. But he 
could get just as good a book out of a corner of 
England, which, from his point of view, would be almost 
as little known. I read Mr. Dyott by the side of what is 
called a ‘‘ pill’ in the West Country, a secluded little 
stream flowing through a steep combe to tidal waters. 
I never saw in days in the tropical forest such a tangle 
of color and form as the great willow-herb, purple 
loosestrife, tansy, meadowsweet, wormwood, figwort, 
comfrey, and water-hemlock made in the few acres of 
marshland which was spread to join those converging 
slopes of bracken and oak-scrub. The flowers, too, 
seemed to move through the abrupt life of red admirals, 
peacocks, fritillaries, and numberless white butterflies, 
while just a little up one slope there were darting and 
sopring enough clouded yellows to drive a schoolboy 
straight and regardless through the brambles in between. 
On the foreshore, where the stream met the salt water, 
a black cormorant was statuesque and sentinel. King- 
fishers passed occasionally, lines of blue light. It was 
exactly what people imagine of the tropical forest, but 
what is seldom found there. H. M. T. 
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Education. 


THE SOUL AND THE TEACHER. 
EpucaTIon was once a plank in reconstruction: teachers 
were to be better paid, for discontented teachers were a 
public danger. Besides, they held the future in their 
hands; they were pillars of society. To-day economy is 
all the rage ; appointments are not being made, and classes 
grow larger and larger; yet many teachers are artists, 
until discontent and overcrowding prove fatal to 
inspiration and technique. Experience, too, is at a 
discount ; the young are cheaper, and so (since salaries 
are graded by age) the higher posts go to the less 
experienced, and a few more pounds are saved. As the 
campaign for economy proceeds, the standard for 
recruits to the educational army is lowered, and train- 
ing is shortened or even discarded. Money for 
experimental work is scarce, and education without 
experiment is a lifeless thing. Instead of lopping off 
dead branches, the axe bites deep into the roots of the 
tree of knowledge. 

Education may be one of the finest and most delicate 
of the creative arts; inspired by a profound philosophy, 
it may heal the wounds of the world. But to teach, 
teach, teach amid poverty, hunger, and dirt—to feel your 
inspiration dulled by detail and more detail, your ideal 
slipping from you, your technique blunted, your temper 
giving way, your strength ebbing—well, you begin not 
to care if your work is bad, you fix your eyes on the holi- 
days, and hope you may never see a child again. 

Yet there is a demand for educated children, a fear 
that we may be outdistanced by other nations, that our 
efforts may yet be wasted. Keen brains, supple hands, 
we need these things for trade, for industry, for more 
complicated processes, for finer work at a cheaper rate 
so that we may regain lost markets. Not for the 
children’s sake the keenness, the suppleness, the new 
thought, so that body and mind may better serve their 
soul, but to make them more efficient in the industrial 
struggle. Finance has ousted philosophy as the basis of 
education, and this perversion of the very purpose of 
life warps all our effort. Yet teachers still go on, weary 
and not a little disillusioned, in some deep corner of 
themselves cherishing a battered ideal, dreaming at 
times of an experimental school where they may become 
artists again. And when they can, they crowd to hear 
of such a place, as now they crowd to Oxford to hear 
what Dr. Steiner thinks of spiritual values in education 
and social life.* 

The valuta fluctuates in education as in finance; one 
school prizes science and another art; the only stable 
currency is that of the externa] examination. To some 
extent State control standardizes study, but it also 
deadens it. In freer schools the time allotted to a 
subject depends largely on the specialist’s ability to get 
and keep. Yet it is one thing to be a scholar and 
another to be scholarly. Where the main tendency of 
life is toward hard intellectualism and a materialistic 
outlook, we have set ourselves to foster an interest in 
externals ; we make the cup and platter ever so skilfully 
and by the gross, but wherewithal shall we fill them? 
School is becoming a workshop or a factory. We have 
mistaken craft for art. 

How long is life? Say fifty years, thirty or thirty- 
five of which are given to economic struggle; that leaves 
fifteen or twenty for education. Dock five at each end 
of this for most of us; that leaves us ten or so in school: 
say seven for general and two for special education. 
Philosophy of life we have little or none ; we are practical 
people who have to earn our living. What of religion? 
Cup and platter again. In this our State with its 
Established Church—we do not teach religion, we give 
Scripture lessons; our educational values reach their 
lowest quotation. Physical, mental, moral—hygiene, 
science, and civics; we know them well. But who ever 
heard of applicants for a teaching post being asked first 


*“ Spiritual Values in Education and Social Life.” 
ference, Oxford, August, 1922. 
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of all their opinion of the Soul? Yet this is just the 
question Dr. Steiner seems to put to his hearers. An 
uninitiated visitor may well mistake details of his mean- 
ing, and convey a wrong impression; yet even at the 
risk of misapprehension or doubt its value to education 
and to the world in general is such that it should not be 
passed over in silence. ; : 

How long is life? Eternal. At this, the financial 
values of education crumble like rotten masonry, and 
the crazy edifice they upheld comes crashing down. 
Curricula are buried in the dust, time-tables are scraps 
of paper, the value of subjects changes more swiftly than 
mark or rouble. As for premises and salaries—if soul 
is eternal and school a place in which it may evolve, if 
teachers are to be chosen according to their spiritual 
efficiency, how shall the State reward them? Science, 
art, literature, mathematics, are no longer subjects fight- 
ing each for its watertight compartment ; the spirit that 
is eternal and works through the body in this life assesses 
the relative value of each, and once determined the value 
remains. The frenzy of modern life, its passion for 
externals, its doubt and cynicism, its zigzag rush from 
this to that, all steady to a purposed rhythm. The 
central theory holds good, before and in and after school ; 
you shall not escape its application to social life, even 
though you dislike the inevitable conclusions. 

You may not believe in reincarnation ; you may dis- 
pute the existence of a spiritual body, scoff at the 
connection between metabolism and the will, or mistake 
the new art of ‘“‘ visible speech,’’ eurhythme, for 
dancing. You may, of course, deny the immortal 
element in man; in that case you will care for 
none of these things; but if you admit it, you 
must face the consequences as Dr. Steiner faces them, 
honestly. Call him dreamer, occultist, clairvoyant, 
even crank, but do not doubt his consistency and his 
ability. You know how worried you have been lately 
about the state of Europe. If you cannot go to Oxford, 
or to Dornach in Switzerland, you might perhaps call 
at the Board of Education or any other Government 
office, and ask what provision they are making for the 
souls of the people. 








R. E. R. 
Reviews. 
THE SHORT STORY. 
Georgian Stories, 1922. (Chapman & Hall. 7s. 6d.) 


Ir is a little difficult to discover by what principles the 
editor of this collection of short stories was guided. Was he 
trying to gather an anthology of the best, or of the charac- 
teristic? If the best, then his judgment appears decidedly 
shaky, for several of his authors—notably Mr. Lawrence and 
Mr. Beresford and Mr. Lennox Robinson—have written 
better stories than those which represent them in this volume. 
If the characteristic, then seeing he has given so generous 
a welcome to the machine-made article for magazine con- 
sumption, he should have cast his net still wider and 
included, for instance, some of the admirable work done by 
Mr. A. A. Milne, Mr. E. V. Knox, Mr. A. P. Herbert, and 
Mr. P. G. Wodehouse. His single example of the humorous 
story is pathetically bad. 

The editor himself declares that “his aim has been to 
produce a collection which shall be thoroughly representative 
of the modern short story as it is being written in England 
to-day.” If we take him at his word, we must conclude that 
the modern short story is chiefly journalism, for only two 
or three of these make any claim to be considered as works 
of art. The rest are not even good magazine stories; they 
belong to some midway limbo where technical accomplish- 
ment is ignored and no other accomplishment achieved. 
Moreover, they are very depressing, for they are lugubrious 
without conviction. 

No matter how depressing the original material of a good 
story may be, its final effect is exhilarating. The perfect 
embodiment of the author's vision thrills us; we have the 
sense of lucidity ordering chaos. We find this lucidity in 
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Miss Katherine Mansfield’s “ Pictures,” in Mr. Somerset 
Maugham’s “ Rain,” in Mr. E. M. Forster’s “ Mr. Andrews.” 
Not one of these stories could be called cheerful, though 
there is in Mr. Forster’s a touch of his tender and whimsical 
fantasy. And yet, if they stood alone, no one would dream 
of calling them depressing. The depression emanates from 
the rest—from the murders without thrills, the mechanical 
macabre, and the complete absence of style. 

It is hard to tell whether this is due to the general 
condition of the short story in England, or to the editor’s 
queer division of stories into “ the old-fashioned ones with 
a dramatic plot and a surprise curtain,” which he prefers, 
and “the modern subtle and psychological study of 
emotions.” (Since when, by the way, has it been possible for 
a subtle study of emotions not to be psychological ?) It seems 
to us, on the face of it, that anyone who goes about dividing 
stories into these two classes is bound to miss the essential, 
which is “ interestingness”’ or viviiness of presentation. A 
study of emotions can be as dramatic, and dramatic in the 
same way, as a story with a “ strong” plot; and a story with 
“a dramatic plot and a surprise curtain” can be just as dull 
as a psychological story where the author fails to present 
the emotions which he records. To confess a preference for 
one over the other is like saying that you prefer poetry to be 
in blank verse. It means that you are not very interested 
in the short story for itself. No doubt it is a safe rule of 
thumb for the magazine editor, who knows by experience that 
the average psychological story by the “superior” author is 
about the dullest thing under the sun. But an anthology of 
short stories is not a magazine, and the editor who tries to 
make one by a rule of thumb is bound to fail. He is bound 
to judge by accidental, and not by essential qualities. 

And that is what we feel all through “ Georgian Stories.” 
One or two are there because they satisfy the editor’s ideal of 
“dramatic plot and surprise curtain” ; a great many more 
because their authors have some kind of reputation (not for 
short stories), and therefore had to be represented; and 
others still because of the editor's feeling that “the subtle 
and psychological study of emotions ” ought to have its place. 
At moments we seem to hear him saying: “I must have a 
psychological one now. Of course, I don’t know much about 
these things, but here goes.” And this is the kind of thing 
that went :— 

“Her fingers clutched at the tawdry mercerised silk of 
her blouse. There was a rip, and her arms and throat were 


free. She panted as she tugged at something that gave with 
a short ‘click-click,’ as of steel fastenings; something fell 


against the fender. . . . These also. . . . She tore at them, 
and kicked them as they lay about her feet as leaves lie about 
the trunk of a tree in autumn. ... 

oce ! , 


‘* And as she stood there, as if within the screen of a 
putes that deepened to the band of red, her eyes fell on 
the leopard-skin at her feet. She caught it up, and in doing 
so saw purple grapes—purple grapes that issued from the 
mouth P a paper bag on the table. With the dappled pelt 
about her she sprang forward. The juice spurted through 
them into the mass of her loosened hair. Soon her = 
poe was a spilth of seeds and pulp. She cried hoarsely 

oud. 


‘**Qnce more—oh, answer me! Tell me my name!’ 
_ “ Ed’s steps were heard on the oilclothed portion of the 
staircase.” 
We will not give away the name of the author of that frenzied 
falsity, because he has done infinitely better work ; we choose 
it only as an instance of what happens when an editor “ goes 
in for” the study of emotions. 

If we are to be honest, we shall say that the editor, 
whoever he was, was not the man for the job. Quite apart from 
his evident inability to judge a short story in and for itself, 
and not by its accidental qualities, why is it that nearly all 
of them have been chosen from published collections of 
stories and not from the magazines or literary reviews? The 
“London Mercury ’’ lately printed a story by Mr. Ernest 
Bramah which was better than all the stories in this book 
save three, and equal to the best of those. A year ago it 
contained a story by Mrs. Virginia Woolf, which was also 
far superior to most of these. And where is Mr, H. M. 
Tomlinson, whose stories will be remembered by the readers 
of this journal? We can only conclude that the editor chose 
the easy way. It is much less trouble to look through a few 
volumes of collected stories than to hunt through the pages 
of the reviews and magazines for a couple of years. But the 
result is bound to be inadequate. In America they publish 





regularly a volume of the best short stories of the year, and 
the editors make a real effort to discriminate among the 
vast periodical production of that country. Yet here, where 
the labor would have been much less, it has been altogether 
avoided. 

These are a few of the reasons why “ Georgian Stories” 
cannot be regarded as a characteristic collection of modern 
English work in the short story. No doubt it is pretty bad, 
but it is not so bad as all that. But in order to make a 
respectable anthology the editor must be interested in the 
short story for its own sake. He must realize that there 
is a great difference between the work of the successful 
novelist who cannot resist a tempting offer from a magazine 
editor, and the writer to whom the form is natural. In any 
case the latter is a rare bird, for conditions are so heavily 
against him that unless his talent amounts to positive genius, 
he can find no market nor audience at all. An anthology like 
“Georgian Stories” might do a very great deal towards 
enlarging his opportunities, on the condition that the 
anthology itself is interesting ; and to make it interesting the 
editor must put aside completely all thought of reputations. 
There is at present in England perhaps only one writer 
under forty who has made a reputation as a short-story 
writer. A reputation as a novelist is simply beside the point. 
A practised novelist may or may not write a good short 
story ; on the whole, it is more likely to be bad than good, 
because he has not the habit of the economy of the short 
story, which is ruthless. Further, the editor must have it 
firmly in his mind that there is a kind of short-story writing 
in which our English standard is always fairly high, because 
talent in it is eagerly encouraged and well rewarded. The 
frankly humorous or absurd little contes, of which “ Punch” 
is the weekly repository, are often as good as they can 
possibly be, and they are not less works of literature because 
they make us laugh. Again, there is the separate genre of 
the detective story, and sometimes an admirable specimen 
can be found among the rich sentimentalities of the 
monthly magazines. Since the short-story writer of genius 
is a little rarer than the genius in other literary forms, it 
is quite enough qualification for an anthology that a story 
should be good of its kind, whether the kind itself ranks 
high or low. And the variety would be stimulating. We 
can easily imagine a collection of short stories in which 
perhaps a half-dozen of the authors included in “ Georgian 
Stories” were represented, and the remaining places filled 
by the authors we have mentioned. That we should have 
enjoyed reading; and we should now be trying to restrain 
the ecstatic expression of our delight, instead of laboriously 
hunting for the reasons why it has been an incessant effort 
to work our way from one cover of “Georgian Stories” to 
the other. 

And there is this final consideration. People speak, a 
litle prematurely perhaps, of a “boom’’ in short stories. 
The appearance of another such volume as this will kill it 
outright. It will be like pricking a bubble with a crowbar. 


J. Mippteton Morey. 





WHEN GREEK MEETS TURK. 


The Western Question in Turkey and Greece. By ARNOLD 
J. TOYNBEE. (Constable. 18s.) 


As everyone knows, Professor Toynbee writes with the com- 
bined knowledge of study and experience. He possesses an 
intimate acquaintance with the history of the Near East 
up to the latest times, and by his prolonged travels in 
Greece, old Turkey, and Anatolia he has acquired that 
power of personal judgment which no mere reading can ever 
give. The result is a most valuable book upon one among 
the threatening problems now before the world, and the 
appearance of the volume happens to be peculiarly oppor- 
tune. For the old contest between Greeks and Turks, 
violently recurrent for exactly a century now, has again 
become acute during the last few weeks, and no one knows 
what the next issue may be. 

Throughout last century one of the main principles of 
international politics was the principle of nationality. 
Among Liberals, one might almost call it the principle for 
which they fought the hardest. The main Liberal ideal, 
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especially in England, but also in Germany, Italy, and even 
France, was a conception of a Europe, or even of a world, 
made up of separate national States, all friendiy as members 
of one great human family, all bound together by mutual 
help and mutual trade, but each maintaining its own form 
of government, its own independence, and its interesting 
individuality. It was a noble ideal, and last century saw 
its results in the emancipation of Italy, the emancipation 
of Greece and the Danubian States, the unification of Ger- 
many, and the entrance of Japan into a supposed “comity 
of nations.’’ Other results we are seeing now in the sudden 
formation of the various States cut out of the old Austrian 
and Russian Empires, and, as Professor Toynbee believes, 
in the continued and dangerous strife between Greeks and 
Turks in Asia. For he traces that strife to the Western and 
Liberal ideal, promulgated among peoples unaccustomed 
to it, and yet inspired by it to drive the passion for 
nationality to the extremes of international hatred and 
massacre. As evidences he brings up the series of hideous 
murders and massacres, organized and unorganized, since 
about 1895. Besides Greeks and Turks, the Bulgarians, 
Armenians, Serbs, and Albanians haye been involved both 
as perpetrators and as victims. If we accept his conclusion, 
it is a melancholy one for those among us who have fought 
so long in the cause of “subject nationalities,” and the 
other doctrines summed up in President Wilson’s general 
principles at the so-called Peace. 

In three sentences of the first chapter, called ‘The 
Shadow of the West,” the author lays down his discouraging 
contention : — 


“‘ Such masacres are only the extreme form of a national 
struggle between mutually indispensable neighbors, insti- 
gated by this fatal Western idea, and carried on unremittingly 
by the other deadly weapons of expropriation, eviction, hostile 
interference with education and worship and the use of 
the mother tongue, and the refusal of justice in courts of 
law. ... The historian is led to speculate whether the 
inoculation of the East with nationalism has not from the 
beginning brought in diminishing returns of happiness and 
prosperity. Given the previous breakdown of indigenous 
institutions and the irresistible ascendency of the West, he 
must admit that it has been inevitable.” 

If the present condition of the Near East is traceable to 
such a cause, the result is certainly appalling enough to 
shake the best-intentioned principle. If we may call Greece 
a European State (and that is still contrary to general Greek 
usage), she is now the only European State in immediate 
contact with Turkey. She commands the telegraphs and 
railways connecting Turkey with Europe, and she watches 
the approaches by sea. The clash is direct, and, as Professor 
Toynbee says, “conflicts between civilizations are terrible, 
because civilizations are the most real and fundamental 
forms of human society.” ‘“ The whole of the Middle-Eastern 
world feels affection and esteem for the Turks, and is con- 
cerned about their welfare, because the Ottoman Empire 
combines several features which Middle-Eastern opinion 
values.”” So that in the clash far more than the Turkey of 
Constantinople, and even Angora, is involved, and if Greece 
is to represent the Western ideal in opposition to that 
strongly diffused opinion, we could wish we had a finer 
champion for our civilized habits of life. 

One cannot call Professor Toynbee exactly a pro-Turk, 
but still less in the present volume does he display the old 
pro-Greek sympathies for which some of us sacrificed a good 
deal in the past. He is right in saying that, while some 
English people believe only in Greek atrocities and some 
only in Bulgarian, the vast majority of people in England 
believe that atrocities are committed only by Turks. All 
three classes among us are mistaken. Greeks, Bulgarians, 
Serbs, and Montenegrins have all committed hideous atro- 
cities when the opportunity or incitement occurred. Beyond 
reasonable doubt, the Turks have been the worst offenders, 
partly because they have had the greatest number of subject 
populations in their power, like the Bulgarians of Macedonia 
in old days, and the Armenians throughout. But the evi- 
dence against the Greeks showing them guilty of similar 
abominations, though on a decidedly smaller scale, is 
unhappily overwhelming, nor will the personal testimony 
here produced by Professor Toynbee at all surprise anyone 
who has been familiar with the Near East during the last 
five-and-twenty years. After defining atrocities as “ out- 





breaks of bestiality normally ‘ suppressed’ in human beings, 
but almost automatically stimulated under certain con- 
ditions,” the author continues :— 

“‘ During the early summer of 1921, I was for some weeks 
in intimate contact with Greek soldiers and civilians then 
engaged in atrocities upon Turkish peasants, and with the 
survivors of their victims whom the Ottoman Red Crescent 
was attempting to rescue. My strongest impression during 
this horrible experience was of something inhuman both in 
the bloodthirstiness of the hunters and in the terror of the 
hunted.”’ 

These atrocities have certainly been worse and more 
frequent during the last century than at any time since the 
Turkish conquests, and worst of all during the last dozen 
years. Professor Toynbee here again asserts his belief that 
the main cause of the increase has been the revolutionary 
process of Westernization—that process which so many 
well-meaning people have assumed to be identical with 
progress. 

Perhaps the author makes too light of the iniquities 
induced by the jealousies and rivalries of the Powers for 
many years before the war and up to the present moment. 
For the time, Russia and Austria, who used with greatest 
malignity to practise the diplomatic game of promoting 
enmities, are out of the business. But their place is now 
taken by England and France. With good reason, the Turks 
believe they have France behind them, the Greeks believe 
they have England. Professor Toynbee asks what induced 
Mr. Lloyd George to support the Greek cause claims at the 
Paris Conference and later. His answer is ironic, and 
probably it hardly covers the question :— 

“One must allow something for sentiment—uninformed 
religious sentiment on behalf of Christians in conflict with non- 
Christians, and romantic sentiment towards the successors 
of the Ancient Greeks. He is reported to have read something 
late in life about the Hellenic or ‘ Ancient Greek ’ civilization, 
and to have been influenced by the identity of name. ... 
It is no insult to suppose that the Prime Minister’s sentiment 
rested on common fallacies, if we assume that it was sincere 
as far as it went.” 

On the one hand, the writer admits that we are often 
inclined to condemn the Greeks because we are disappointed 
in them, having expected better things. On the other hand, 
we make large excuses for the Turks because no one seriously 
expects much of a state of mind and civilization so widely 
different from our own. How far it is possible for the two 
races (or, for that matter, any of the Balkan and Anatolian 
races) to live side by side, even in the comparative harmony 
that at times existed before the Western ideals or the 
Western intrigues upset it, cannot yet be estimated. No 
return is ever possible in history, and the Near East will 
probably have to wait till the Westernization is gradually 
completed, no matter what the wretchedness of the process 
may cost. For the Western ideals seem irresistible, but 
whoever wishes to estimate what the terrible conflict really 
implies, and how far any solution is visible within the next 
few generations, will find a valuable guide in this volume. 





THE BOLSHIE-BOGEY - MAN. 


The Revolt against Civilization. By LoTHrorp STtoppaRD 
(Chapman & Hall. 16s.) 


Mrz. Sropparp starts from science, rigid and virgin science 
whose truths are absolute and indisputable. For instance, 
science, he tells us, has now revealed “the exact nature of 
the life process.” “ Germ-plasm” (in italics) is the key which 
science and Mr. Stoddard graciously offer to us as a means of 
unveiling the mysteries of human progress and deterioration 
and of curing the disorders of society. It is now certain—has 
not science delivered judgment ?—that everything depends 
upon heredity, upon the germ-plasm. All the important 
qualities of an individual depend upon his germ-plasm which 
is given to him at birth, unassailable and immutable. 
Nothing, from alcohol and syphilis to environment and 
education, can in any way really affect the germ-plasm, and 
a fortiori the individual. Certain signs may lead you to 
think that drink or syphilis or decent houses or education 
are having an influence upon individuals, but this is a 
delusion ; they are only affecting the body-plasm, and the 
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body-plasm is quite unimportant. All this, says Mr. 
Stoddard, effectually disposes of the environmentalists, the 
foolish people who believe that a child who is born and bred 
in the drunkenness and poverty of a slum has a poor chance 
of developing into a decent and intelligent citizen. But 
science has established a fact even more important than this. 
There is good germ-plasm and bad germ-plasm, the good 
being confined to certain racial stocks which are in conse- 
quence capable of civilization, and the bad to certain racial 
stocks incapable of civilization. The efficiency tests in 
the American Army and other facts prove that the germ- 
plasm of the working classes is inferior to that of the upper 
classes. They have also proved that the racial stock of 
Britain is superior, while that of Russia, Polard, and Italy 
is very inferior. , 

So much for science. With its help Mr. Stoddard takes 
the lid off nature’s and society’s mysteries, and out there 
jumps, like a jack-in-the-box—it is hardly necessary to say— 
the terrible face of the Bolshie-bogey-man. The Bolshie- 
bogey has, of course, a tainted germ-plasm ; he is unciviliz- 
able, an under-man whose one idea is to destroy civilization 
and civilized society. The appalling danger which confronts 
the world is that we are definitely breeding out the higher 
racial stock, the good germ-plasm, while the inferior stocks 
and the Bolshie-bogeys are increasing enormously. The only 
hope for the future is to be found in science, in Mr. Stoddard, 
and in eugenics. Encourage the lawyers, politicians, 
capitalists, and University graduates to breed; discourage 
the manual workers and the inferior stocks of Russians and 
Italians ; segregate or sterilize the Rousseaus, Tolstoys, and 
all other Bolshie-bogeys—there will follow the millennium. 

Such is Mr. Stoddard’s farrago of scientific half-truths 
and journalistic nightmare. It is a symptom of the time that 
Mr. Stoddard is taken seriously. The fagade of science in 
the early chapters, one would imagine, could not deceive a 
child ; one petitio principii follows another, and is simply 
proclaimed dogmatically as a “ scientific truth.” Apparently, 
the fact that people born in slums are less intelligent than 
University graduates proves that the germ-plasm of slum- 
dwellers is inferior to the germ-plasm of University 
graduates, or, vice versa, the fact that the germ-plasm of 
slum-dwellers is inferior to that of University graduates 
proves that the slum-dweller is and must always be less 
intelligent than the University graduate. When Mr. 
Stoddard makes these ex cathedra statements about the 
germ-plasm he has a certain advantage, the advantage 
of a man who is ready to announce as a “scientific 
truth” a hypothesis about an extremely intricate and 
obscure problem. When he proceeds, in the latter 
part of his book, to give “historical facts” as examples 
to illustrate the general scientific “truths” of his earlier 
chapters, we can gauge more accurately his standard of truth 
and science. He gives a detailed account of the Bolsheviks 
in Russia as an example of the “ rebellion of the under-man ” 
against civilization. His ignorance is such that he has not 
realized the difference between the Russian Socialist Revolu- 
tionary Party and the Russian Social Democratic Party. He 
thinks that Lenin is a Social Revolutionary, and the result is 
that his account of the 1905 revolution is the exact opposite 
of what actually occurred, so far as concerns the Bolshevik 
wing of the Social Democrats. That may seem to be a minor 
point, but it is typical of Mr. Stoddard and of the way in 
which the Bolshie-bogey-man is manufactured. 





EARLY POETRY. 


The Owl and the Nightingale. Edited, with Introduction, 
Texts, Notes, Translation, and Glossary, by J. W. H. ATKINS, 
M.A. (Cambridge University Press. 16s.) 

Anglo-Saxon and Norse Poems. Edited and Translated by 
N. KERSHAW. (Cambridge University Press. 14s.) 

Old English Poetry, Translations into Alliterative Verse by 
J. DUNCAN SPAETH. (Oxford University Press. 8s. 6d.) 


Aux lovers of literature should welcome an edition of one 
of the greatest of medieval poems by the Rendel Professor 
of English Language and Literature at University College, 
Aberystwyth, for its combination of scholarship, historical 





knowledge, and literary zeal and taste. The text is taken 
from the Cotton MS., in preference tu the Jesus College 
(Oxon.) one, which is freer in handiing. The authorship is 
debatable, but contemporary allusions fix the date of the 
poem between 1189 and 1217. In our opinion, this lusty babe 
of song goes almost beyond a doubt to Nicholas of Guildford 
rather than to John of Guildford, whose claims rest purely 
on scanty external evidence. For the flattering, yet delight- 
fully sly and ironical references to Nicholas in the text (he 
is chosen as the arbitrator in the dispute) could not, by the 
feel of the thing, have been written except autobiographically. 
The scholar may pause, but the man of letters will not 
hesitate for a moment. 

Prof. Atkins writes a graphic and comprehensive 
account of the renaissance of European culture in the 
twelfth century, of which the age of the chroniclers, 
of the fable, legend, and romance, of the Latin lyric 
and commonplace book, of satire, of John of Salisbury 
and Giraldus Cambrensis, of the Grail and Tristram cycles 
was the overflow, and in this pingwis terra “The Owl and 
the Nightingale” flourished congenially. Like most original 
poems, its sources are diverse and fragmentary—Alfred’s 
“Proverbs,” Wickam’s “De Naturis Rerum” and 
“ Laustic,” Marie de France's “ Yonec,” animal fable, bird 
lore, patristic learning, and the mal mariée themes of the 
chansons of the jongleurs were all grist to the mill. The form 
is a convention natural to the age—the contest of a pair of 
disputants (the Debate between the Soul and the Body, 
between Summer and Winter, Love and Gold, Water and 
Wine, Phyllis and Flora are other examples), which origi- 
nated in the Carolingian era and owed much to the influence 
of Abelard, whose Socratic scepticism in the search for truth 
greatly encouraged the debate form of inquiry. But the 
treatment of “The Owl and the Nightingale” within the 
walls of the convention is very free, elastic and informal in 
its abandonment of classical allusion, variety of argument, 
local color, racial proverbialism, plain style, and inter- 
lardings of drama and narrative. Prof. Atkins in his enthu- 
siasm reads, perhaps, a little more into the theme than it will 
hold. We may, indeed, allow that the poet had his eye upon 
not only contemporary but universal oppositions ; crabbed 
age and youth, pleasure and asceticism, love and head- 
shaking wisdom, the latitudinarian and the monastic view, 
the new love-poetry and the didactic religiosity of older forms 
of verse, liberalism and authority, do join battle in the 
wrangle between the two birds. But the author’s use of his 
knowledge of bird-life—extraordinary for his age, and very 
much greater than his editor’s—his shrewd, mocking, and 
tender insight into human nature, and the way he dovetails 
the one into the other are the shining genius of the poem. The 
moral of humanity, tolerance, and joy is simply a delicate 
shade cast from this main preoccupation. The arraignment 
of spiritual pride—“ for many a man is pure of body who in 
his heart is of devilish nature”—is a subtle undersong to 
a poem which only by a stretching of language can be called 
an allegory at all. Its excellent form whereby the mass of 
homely detail is not allowed to obscure the strong outline, 
its liveliness, the familiar and concrete reality of its expres- 
sion and dexterous use of the octosyllabic couplet are not 
the least of its virtues. The language itself is getting so 
near the modern that Prof. Atkins might, with few changes, 
have made a verse translation. But his prose is good and 
readable. 

Four out of the five Anglo-Saxon poems collected and 
rendered adequately, if hardly elegantly, by Mr. Kershaw, 
are from the Codex Exoniensis, MSS. presented to Exeter 
Cathedral by Bishop Leofric, who held the see between 1052 
and 1072. They are interesting for their oddly paradoxical 
character in relation to historical and racial impressions 
rather than for their intrinsic beauty. All but one of them— 
“The Husband’s Message,”” which is simple, dignified, and 
tranquil in style and feeling—are abstract and philosophical 
in sentiment and ornate and artificial in expression, showing, 
as Mr. Kershaw points out, how much wider was the culti- 
vation of poetry and higher were intellectual standards than 
we are disposed to admit for a “ barbarous” era. The themes 
of the “ Wanderer” and the “ Seafarer,” for instance, are 
of the contrast between the loneliness and hardships of the 
sailor’s life and the prosperity and security of the landsman’s, 
and they are full of highly metaphoric moralizations upon 
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the transitoriness of earthly well-being. “The Ruin,” again, 
contemplates the decay of ancient splendors with copious 
apostrophe and an elaboration of mood not in the least appro- 
priate to a primitive civilization, while “The Wife's 
Complaint” is a dramatic monologue of complex and rather 
incoherent passion, showing how developed was the freedom, 
both mental and actual, of personality in Saxon times. 
“The Battle of Brunanburh,” celebrating the victory of 
Athelstan over the Dublin princes with their Norse allies 
in their attempt to regain sovereignty over Northumbria, is 
on more conventional and traditional lines, but its rhetorical 
idiom keeps it in verbal touch with the others. Altogether, 
Mr. Kershaw is thoroughly justified in his well-edited 
experiment, if only as a corrective to our naive preconceptions 
about a period which was far from naive in its thought. The 
Norse poems, on the other hand—“ The Hrafnsmal” ; “ The 
Battle of Hafsfjord”; “The Eiriksmal”; ‘“ The Hakonar- 
mal’’; “ The Darradarljéd” ; “‘ The Sanatorrek ” ; and “ The 
Battle of the Goths and Huns” (the last of which belongs to 
heroic poetry and is akin to the Edda)—are pictorial in 
treatment and historic in subject-matter. They narrate the 
mighty deeds of Harold the Fairhaired, King of Norway ; 
the battle by which he won all Norway; the expulsion of 
Eric, his son, who became King of Northumbria; how 
Haakon the Good, another son of Harold, defeated the 
invasion of the sons of Eric, but was himself slain ; and the 
battle between Siguror, Earl of Orkney, and Brian Borumh 
of Ireland. Here, again, the language is highly charged with 
imagery and rhetoric, but the world of action and physical 
prowess has supplanted that of meditation and individual 
emotion—a world which, to us living in the twenties of the 
twentieth century, is a ghastly weariness. 

Mr. Spaeth is the Professor of English at Princeton 
University, and he has made the ambitious attempt of 
rendering a body of the most representative Anglo-Saxon 
verse into alliterative metres. His principle has been 
Rossetti’s ‘“‘ Poetry not being an exact science, literality of 
rendering is altogether secondary to this chief law (that a 
good poem shall not be turned into a bad one). I say 
literality, not fidelity, which is not the same thing ”—and 
this is indeed breaking new ground in Anglo-Saxon 
literature. The only difficulty is that in order to translate 
poetry into poetry, it is necessary to be a poet. Mr. Spaeth 
has knowledge, taste, judgment, and power of expression, 
but he does not happen to be a poet. We hold that all 
Anglo-Saxon poetry, little of which is lyrical or of close 
texture when it is, should, in default of poets to take it in 
hand, be translated not into archaic prose (which is counter- 
feit poetry) but into modern prose. 





ON THE VIADUCT. 


Preaching in London. By JoszrpnH Fort NewrTon, D.D. 
(Allen & Unwin. 6s.) 


Six years ago the ‘verting of a prominent Nonconformist to 
Anglicanism left the pulpit of the City Temple rather help- 
lessly vacant, and a surprising thing happened. Certain 
sermons by the minister of a Universalist church at Cedar 
Rapids, Iowa, in the American Middle West, had been 
printed in England, and their author, Dr. Joseph Fort 
Newton, was invited to succeed Dr. R. J. Campbell. After 
giving the difficult post a trial he declined, and then, very 
guardedly, accepted. In this diary of his three years’ 
experiences he says that his ministry was not intended to 
be permanent, but to be a kind of unofficial ambassadorship 
of goodwill from the Churches of America. It is difficult, 
however, to resist the inference that it was not intended to 
be so brief, particularly as, at the end of his diary, 
Dr. Newton makes the somewhat surprising statement that 
it was a triumph from the beginning. It was, in fact, chiefly 
noteworthy for one circumstance: that the general upset of 
war-time enabled Dr. Newton to have Miss Maude Royden as 
his equal pulpit colleague. 

In one respect Dr. Newton was fortunately placed. 
When he began work in London, the United States had just 
entered the war. Nearly everyone in England was 
interested in cultivating the Americans who occupied pivotal 
positions. Hence the minister of the City Temple had 





opportunities without number. He met the politicians and 
other masters of the realm; breakfasted, of course, in 
Downing Street; went to many private and special 
gatherings. One miscellaneous conference at a country 
house, with its vigorous and informed discussion, was a 
revelation to him. It made him realize, he says, the greater 
freedom of thought in England, and led him to reflect that 
“Americans think in a kind of lock-step movement,” while 
a gathering of preachers later on taught him that “a 
conservative in England would be a radical in America.” 
Dr. Newton is quite candid in his comments on English 
Churchmen and public men. Some few nonentities he rates 
absurdly high, and he is capable of personal judgments that 
touch the extreme of imbecility—as, markedly, in a para- 
graph on Mr. Bernard Shaw. He describes Mr. Lloyd 
George’s tactics with the Free Churches, which evidently 
never took him in. He notes the cunning and “moral 
camouflage” of his appeals to the ministers, and is more 
downright still in his characterization of the Armistice and 
election strategy. All the more odd, therefore, that he 
should be anxious to tone down his picture by trying to 
draw a distinction in the case of the Prime Minister between 
the politician and the man. He cites one excellent example 
of prescience on the part of Mr. Arthur Henderson, who said 
three months before the Armistice: “If we have a national 
election in Britain, you will not get a Wilson peace.” The 
entries in the diary at the close of the war show that 
Dr. Newton saw pretty well what was happening: “the 
moral demobilization is terrifying.” He observed at once the 
beginning of an emphatic anti-American feeling, which, one 
may surmise, had not a little to do with the preacher’s 
decision to return to his own country. His mail at the City 
Temple, he says, became almost unreadable. In his preface 
he confesses that the possibility of friendship between Eng- 
land and America is to him “not so manifest as it once 
seemed to be.” 

Dr. Newton’s writing is the writing of a facile 
modern preacher drawing upon the obvious literary sources, 
the trick of which leads him at times into the most 
shocking sort of bathus—as, for instance: “ The lads of the 
Somme did not die; they rest with King Arthur in Avalon, 
beyond the night and the sea.” To the English reader not 
the least amusing passage in the book is the account of 
a meeting in Birmingham, at which Dr. Newton sought to 
capture his audience by mustering some great men of the 
city. When he named Chamberlain, his hearers countered 
with John Bright; when he gave Cardinal Newman, a few 
groaned; when he tried them with the author of “John 
Inglesant,”’ not one of them seemed to recognize a former 
resident of Edgbaston and manufacturer of sulphuric acid. 





THE GREATEST SENSATION. 


“She Blows!’ By Wri.u1aAM JoHN Hopkins. (Constable. 
10s. 6d.) 


Has Nature, since her season (which we call the prehistoric) 
of prodigious creations, ever presented a bigger “ sensation” 
than the Sperm Whale? The charging wild elephant, the 
springing lion—doubtless even the hardened big-game 
hunter finds them, as Ibsen’s Hilda Wrangel might say, 
thrilling ; but what of the six men in the open boat, with a 
wallowing, threshing, snapping sixty feet, and near as many 
tons, of life alongside? Harpoons, lances, bombs, the 
incredibly long submersion, the ploughing of miles at the 
surface, together have failed to exhaust, much less destroy, 
that awful vitality ; the feathery “spout” is merely pink— 
not dark and beclotted ; no sign of the flurry that foreruns 
the finish . . . a rising sea, night at hand, the ship out of 
sight .. . and the attackers the attacked. Suddenly the 
cachalot turns belly up, mouth agape; his long, narrow 
lower jaw, furnished with irresistible ivory, reaches above 
and across the boat—falls—crunches....As a living 
sensation, what shall better that? 

And the mystery of it! Science, persevering, patient, 
drags or coaxes forth the last secrets of the natives of earth 
and air; the kinema showeth great wonders till great 
wonders they cease to be—to the eye, at any rate. But when 
shall the professor of zoology lecture to his class on his 
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most recent descent into the depths, and the operator cast 
on the screen a picture of, for instance, the cachalot glutting 
himself on the giant squid writhing on ocean’s rugged 
bed? For in the sea is privacy still for monstrous as well 
as minute happenings: giant births, titanic struggles for 
dear life, gruesome dissolution. 

The last time I saw him was an August day in 1913, 
within sight of Rockall, in the Atlantic. I say “him” 
correctly here, because only old bulls, vanquished in single 
combat and driven from their harems, fare, with their scars 
and damaged teeth or jaws, so far north. It took four bomb- 
pointed harpoons of a hundredweight each, fired from the 
small cannon on the bows of the steam-whaler, to end him ; 
and I remember marvelling then how six men in an open 
boat, with their slender weapons, should set upon a creature 
of wrath like his. The rage of a stricken sperm is a fearful 
thing to behold and hear even from a safe place, which the 
deck of the little whaler, had I thought of it, was not quite. 
“ He was blind,” said the Norwegian gunner afterwards, “so 
he not see to come at us.” 

I have speculated as to what befell the first company of 
little men who, with rude and flimsy gear, made bold to 
assault a cachalot—not that experience gives anything like 
immunity from disaster, as may be gathered from the pages 
of Mr. Hopkins’s book. Without depreciating their pluck, 
I have come to the conclusion that they “went for’’ it, mis- 
taking it for another kind of whale, perhaps a Nordcaper 
in the Bay of Biscay, comparatively timid and toothless, with 
no deadly weapon save the great flukes ; and I can only hope 
that the discovery of a creature which fought furiously “at 
both ends ” was not the last sensation they were fated to have 
in this world. But if they succumbed, pluck survived, and 
in course of time other little men took the risk deliber- 
ately . . . till, at last, one day a cachalot rolled over on his 
side, “ fin out,” and man’s dominion was complete. All that, 
however, happened long, long ago, for sperm whaling has 
been a trade for centuries. 

Mr. Hopkins’s title “She Blows!” suggests a book for 
boys, and so it is; he will be a very old boy who does not 
rejoice over it. Also, he will be a finished student of the 
subject who does not light on something he did not know, or 
was not quite certain about, in its pages. The narrative, as 
Mr. Hopkins very properly terms it—for it is not a mere 
story or essay in fiction—purports to be that of a lad of 
New Bedford, America’s great eastern whaling port, who, in 
1872, shipped on the whaler “ Clearchus,” bound on a cruise 
to—almost anywhere. He sailed by the Azores, Sargasso 
Sea, South America, Patagonia, Falkland Islands, the Cape, 
Madagascar, Java, New Zealand, Japan.... What a 
voyage! Nearly four years passed before the “ Clearchus’”’ 
was homeward bound, a “ full ship.” 

The narrative reads like a personal one, though I 
imagine that Mr. Hopkins was born long after the year 1872. 
But he was brought up in New Bedford, and has absorbed 
its atmosphere and lore. There is plenty of oil about his 
book—you almost smell it in the “trying-out ” scenes—but 
never a hint of the lamp. It is the open sea all the time. With- 
out affectation he achieves vivid description ; quite simply he 
gains the most telling effects. I doubt whether he has over- 
looked a detail of the whaleman’s business—and it is rich in 
technicalities—yet not a page is dulled thereby. In beginning 
a lengthy record of whale hunts, such as this mainly is, one 
might be, and reasonably enough so, apprehensive of a too 
bounteous feast of perilous encounters and hairbreadth 
escapes ; but there is neither sameness nor surfeit. For one 
thing, the cachalot is always doing the unexpected; for 
another, the narrator concerns himself with every man in the 
boats, with the proceedings on board ship while the hunt is 
in progress, and with the forces of Nature at the time pre- 
vailing, and concerns himself in so sincere and engaging a 
fashion that the most stolid imagination must respond. 
Moreover, he provides interludes of sharks, swordfish, 
hurricanes, pirates; also a mutiny on the whaler “ Annie 
Battles.” 

The eight illustrations from paintings by Clifford W. 
Ashley are of a quality, and exhibit a knowledge of the sub- 
ject, rarely found in the artistic contribution to a volume of 
this sort. Older boys, like myself, might have been glad of 
a chart showing the course of the cruise, and the book is 





worthy of an index ; for there is no use in telling me that the 
“Clearchus,” her crew, and the sperm whales they fought 
were not real. I am not going to compare “ She Blows!” with 
“Moby Dick” and “The Cruise of the Cachalot”; I am 
going to keep it on the handy shelf beside them—three of 
the best, all different. 

J. J. B. 





A THEORY OF REALITY. 


Lotze’s Theory of Reality. By the Rev. E. E. Tuomas, M.A. 

(Longmans. 15s.) 

Lotze belongs to the traditional school of German meta- 
physicians. The common characteristic of this school was 
the belief that the nature of Reality could be deduced by 
the sheer process of reasoning from certain a priori 
principles. Assuming that the reasoning of the philosopher 
was sufficiently acute and consistent, he could, while 
remaining in his study, arrive at complete and satis- 
factory conclusions as to what the nature of the 
Universe must be, without being required to check his 
conclusions at any stage by observing what the nature 
of the Universe palpably is. If we grant that it is the 
nature of the Universe to be like a mathematical problem, 
the belief is valid and the method justified. Unfortunately, 
the Universe is not like a problem in mathematics, the 
result being that the conclusions of Idealist metaphysicians 
have succeeded in reflecting little but the contents of their 
own minds.  Lotze is, in a sense, an exception to this 
generalization, since he was so soaked in the philosophies 
of his predecessors that, when he gives us what purports 
to be a piece of his own mind, he is in point of fact only 
passing on the contents of other people’s, and ill-assorted 
contents at that. 

Mr. Thomas has an excellent introductory chapter, in 
which he endeavors to assign to Lotze his position in the 
history of Philosophy. That position is composed in an 
almost equal degree of debts to, and reactions from, his pre- 
decessors. From Leibnitz he took over the belief that 
Reality is composed of a plurality of monads which he 
called souls, and that God is the highest of the monads; 
from Kant, the theory that the ultimate structure of 
Reality is revealed not to intellect, but to our moral and 
sesthetic consciousness ; from Hegel, the view that identifies 
the Absolute with the whole of the material Universe, the 
latter being regarded as phenomenal only ; and from science 
and common sense, the notion that the problems of this 
material Universe, including, incidentally, the world of 
living beings and the movements of the mind in so far as 
they are psychological, are to be solved by scientific methods 
on a deterministic basis. 

It is not surprising, therefore, that Lotze’s philosophy 
is full of contradictions, due in most cases to borrowings 
he did not fully understand. Here, for instance, is 
one which is fundamental: dissatisfied with the emptiness 
of Hegel’s Absolute, which he saw to be a mere logical 
structure devoid of concrete reality, Lotze insists that 
plurality in the Universe is real and given, and not 
illusory and constructed. At the same time, however, 
he adopted the Idealist doctrine that relations are states 
of their terms, being “direct reactions which things are 
subject to from each other and (which they) experience as 
inner states of themselves.” But if relations are not real, 
one of two results must follow: either there is only one 
thing in the world—Hegel’s Absolute, in fact—or the world 
is composed of monads which are unrelated and which never 
can be related. Lotze scouts both conclusions, failing to see 
that the affirmation of the real existence of relations is a 
fundamental necessity of any form of Pluralism. 

In bringing these and other contradictions to light, 
Mr. Thomas has done valuable service, though we doubt 
whether it is quite the service he intended. A metaphysician 
who turns his back upon reality should, at least, be 
consistent ; why should he not be, since he may spin what- 
ever system he pleases from the loom of his intellect without 
let or hindrance from reality? But Lotze’s attempt to 
escape the pitfalls of each of his predecessors does, in fact, 
land him in each pitfall successively. It does more: it 
justifies Mr. Douglas’s gibe that “ Metaphysicians are poets 
gone wrong.” 
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Hooks m Brief. 


The Development of the Civil Service, Lectures by various 
Authors. (King & Son. 7s. 6d.) 


Tus volume deserves to be read by all who would grasp 
the dominant current of thought among the Civil Service 
of this country. It is a step on the road to a serious and 
critical attempt to do for the administrative art something 
of the function performed by Jeremy Bentham for the 
science of legislation. The views here given are, of course, 
fragmentary. It is impossible, for instance, to discuss the 
position of women in the Civil Service in twenty pages. But 
the essays are all informed by the common purpose of dis- 
covering a general body of principles which apply to every 
phase of administration. Sir J. A. Salter, for example, in 
the admirable lecture on International Administration, lays 
down a series of rules for the working of committees which 
summarize admirably the whole tradition of such work. He 
is full of interesting apergus. The ideal interpreter, he says, 
“is the young man with a quick and exact brain, who can 
seize the point of an intricate argument quickly and accu- 
rately. The ideal translator is a middle-aged man, not 
necessarily very quick, donnish and academic, with a taste 
for the mot juste.’ Mr. H. J. Laski discusses the Civil 
Service and Parliament ; Lord Eustace Percy its function in 
foreign policy. There is a paper by Sir A. Ogilvie on tele- 
phone administration which would, if widely known, do 
much to dispel the ignorant criticism proliferated by the 
Press. Perhaps the most questionable paper is that of Sir 
W. Beveridge on the future of the civil servant. He 
visualizes no large changes, and seems well content with 
the present tradition. The preface by Lord Haldane indi- 
cates a conclusion almost antithetic in its substance. 

* * * 
Labor Defended. By THomaAs HopaGskINn. (Labor Publishing 

Co. 1s. 6d.) 


Tuis admirable little reprint deserves a wide circula- 
tion. The history of the early English Socialist movement 
has been brought into much greater prominence in recent 
years ; and few of its literary efforts are more striking than 
Hodgskin’s essay. Its tone is singularly modern. Property 
rights are simply the result of governmental power; but 
all Governments are the expression of class power. Parlia- 
mentary government seemed to him the merest illusion, for 
so long as society was based on a division into the haves 
and the have-nots, any real representation was impossible. 
But he did not, like so many of his contemporaries, take 
refuge in Owenism. He was too much the disciple of 
Bentham and Godwin for that. What interested him was 
the replacement of political coercion by voluntary and 
democratic associations of free-minded men. Hodgskin is one 
of the links in the chain which led straight from Ricardo 
to Karl Marx. The reprint is beautifully done, and it con- 
tains a useful note on the author by Mr. G. D. H. Cole. 
The bibliography should have noted Professor Lowenthal’s 
“Ricardian Socialists,’ which should be in the hands of 
every student. 

* * * 
Why Europe Leaves Home. By Kennetn L, Roserts. 

(Fisher Unwin. 12s. 6d.) 


Tue main portion of this volume deals with the vexed 
and highly controversial problem of European immigration 
into America. Before the war, the average of immigration was 
little less than a hundred thousand a year, and the influx 
has, of course, become a spate from the rapid degeneration 
of Europe since the war, Mr. Roberts calculating that a 
million Jews are now trying to get to America. He estimates 
that of the total yearly exodus of immigrants from Northern 
ports of embarkation, nine-tenths are from Poland, and nine- 
tenths of these Jews, and the reason he gives is the stubborn, 
fatalistic irapression of America as an El Dorado rather than 
stress of economic conditions. But each obviously reacts 
upon the other; the further the mere geographical distance 
from a place of misery, the more roseate and desirable it 
seems. Mr. Roberts's suggested remedies for saving America 
(since assimilation is a dream in such conditions) from 
“ mongrelization ” or a split up into separate racial groups are 





(1) the admission of only a fixed number of immigrants, (2) 
the acceptance only of those “essential to the well-being of 
the country,” (3) their exclusion from the slums, and (4) a 
system of shepherding them to the districts where they are 
needed. Such a programme is hardly a solution and might 
be an instrument of great oppression. But one understands 
the immediacy and gravity of the problem. The rest of the 
book, which is thoughtfully, if dogmatically, written, deals 
with the refugees from Bolshevik Kussia, Wrangel’s refugees, 
and, somewhat irrelevantly, with the drink question in 
England and Scotland from the point of view of Prohibition 
and industrial efficiency. 
: * * * 


Tales of Old Sind. By C. A. Kincarp. (Milford. 12s. 6d.) 


Wuo knows what spells of necromancy will whisper life, 
let alone beauty, into the dry bones of a romance, which 
may never even have been that? Not always the laborious 
scholar who knew where to look for the skeleton, and 
sweated to dig it up. That effort alone still leaves us in 
his debt. It is good of Mr. Kincaid to go on taking all 
this trouble, and, not content with assembling two collections 
of tales from the Mahabharata and another from Maratha 
history, to have collated a dozen or more stories from the 
ballad literature of Sind, although he is careful to point out 
that several have an alien origin, Gujarati and Rajput, 
Punjabi or even Arabian. It is a pity that the genesis 
of these things, the vehicle of their continued life, the 
ballad, should have squeezed out of them in the course of 
ages all the sap, the colors, and the bouquet that might have 
been theirs originally. Shrivelied and desiccated things 
now, when you have dusted the sand out of the cracks. 
Some would say dull. Interesting though; and the necro- 
mancy business makes as good a game as that of the other 
sort of Professor who, having peeped at a bag of old bones, 
will draw a Brontosaurus for you on the blackboard. 
Mr. Kincaid’s tales are a ‘‘ write-up’”’ certainly, but a 
cautious and formal one. They are not especially interest- 
ing, but it is nice somehow to have them. There is a 
monotony of imagery about them, but that is the fault 
of their lineage. All the princesses walk like pea-hens, 
their teeth resemble pearls, and others of their maidenly 
charms pomegranates, and it is quite refreshing to come 
across a damsel whose nose is like a slice of ripe mango. 
“Amul Manik and the Princess Husini’’ alone abounds 
in novel ornament, having drifted in later possibly from 
outside the Peninsula—Persia perhaps, or Arabia. Husini 
is a lass of such radiant fairness that when in the privacy 
of her boudoir she disrobes and skips into the bath, the 
whole palace is lit up with a diffused golden light, and 
viewed from without looks something like the Ritz on a 
foggy night. There’s a princess for you! 





From the Publishers’ Table. 


THE author of “ Elizabeth and her German Garden ” has 
written, we understand, a new story called “The Enchanted 
April,” said to be a return to the tenor broken for some of 
her admirers by “ Vera.” 

* * * 

As the son of a Bishop, Mr. Hugh Walpole should have 
something of singular authority to give us in his forthcoming 
novel, “The Cathedral.” ‘This title was used about eighty 
years ago by the author of a little volume of sacred verse, 
which became surprisingly popular: but Mr. Walpole’s 
work will rather turn the reader’s thoughts to “ Barchester 
Towers,” which was probably the last novel of status dealing 
with such an entourage. 

* * * 

A new collection of verse by Mr. Robert Graves, whose 
contribution to literature will bear comparison in range and 
in vivacity with that of any post-1914 poet, is reported to be 
practically ready for the press. 

* * * 

Me. Aurrep A. Knopr’s autumn list is attractive. In 

October he will publish “ The Bright Shawl,” a romantic tale 
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by Mr. Hergesheimer ; the first volumes of the “ Collected 
Novels and Stories of Guy de Maupassant”; a biography 
and critical estimate of Knut Hamsun, by Miss Hanna 
Larsen, editor of the ‘“ American-Scandinavian Review = 
and the American edition of Mr. Scawen Blunt’s “ Secret 
History of the British Occupation of Egypt,” probably con- 
taining a special foreword by the author. 
* * * 


Tue Cambridge University Press have in preparation for 
issue this autumn a large volume entitled ‘“‘ Medieval English 
Nunneries,” by Miss Eileen Power. The book, which is 
illustrated, describes the life of these nunneries during the 
three centuries before the Dissolution. 

os * * 


Tue American Library Association, Chicago, produces a 
monthly “Booklist: a Guide to the Best New Books” 
published in America, classifying them and describing each 
one in a short notice. This guide is in turn indexed, and 
volume 18 of that very useful help, covering the monthly 
issues from October, 1921, to July, 1922, has just appeared. 


* * * 


In the current number of “ Book-Post,” that lively and 
practical little paper, in the first place designed for the book 
trade, the editor, Miss Smith-Dampier, is obliged to write: 
“It is for the book trade to say whether we are now saying 
au revoir or farewell.” It being thought that a weekly issue 
is an essential of such an organ, one will be started on Sep- 
tember 5th provided that 500 new subscribers are enrolled. 


* * a 


A CONTEMPORARY lately suggested that no bookseller be- 
fore the ’eighties dared to catalogue a first edition of Shelley 
at more than £5. A chance reference to the “ Literary 
Chronicle” of 1821 (p. 320) discloses the statement that 
from 10 to 30 guineas had already been offered for the 
original “ Queen Mab,” 1813. 


* * * 


Sussex has her poets after Mr. Kipling and Mr. Belloc. 
In “Songs of a Sussex Tramp,” fittingly published (5s. net) 
by the Vine Press, Steyning, Mr. Rupert Croft-Cooke 
thoughtfully and musically remembers pleasant moments of 
his wanderings, chiefly along the seaboard: not without a 
few amusing notes in prose. 
* * * 


Our hand shook as we unfolded from its wrapper a paper 
called “The Magistrate”; but we were soon reassured. 
It is an “occasional bulletin” designed to publish informa- 
tion collected by members of the new Magistrates’ Associa- 
tion, and will no doubt serve its purpose and become an 
institution. 





at 


DESIGN AND MATERIAL. 


Noruine is more difficult in artistic discussion than to get 
a plain statement of the relation of design to materials. 
Paradoxical as it may sound, the common saying that the 
artist should consider his materials only weakens the 
relation. It makes a virtue of what is really a necessity. 
But for some reason or other artists are unwilling to 
admit the necessity. They seem to think that it limits 
the freedom of design. Thus, if you talk toa writer about 
the impossibility of putting on the “‘ pictures ’’ a subject 
conceived in spoken words—a Shakespeare play, for 
example—he will talk vaguely about adaptation. If you 
ask the sculptor whether it is not inconvenient to model 
a head in clay, with all the involuntary modifications of 
form which proceed from the act of modelling a soft 
substance, and then transfer it to marble, with all the 
quite different involuntary modifications which aarti 
from the act of carving a hard substance, lie will listen 
with ill-concealed impatience to a question which the 
desire for clear information makes laborious, and then 
say: ‘‘ Oh, of course I shall finish it off with a carved 
surface,’ Sometimes he may even tell you, as a sculptor 





once told me, that the clay model is no more to the 
finished work than the manuscript to the printed book. 
Occasionally, it is true, the artist can be brought to make 
some guarded reference to the materials of his craft; to 
say, for example, that So-and-so has ‘‘ a nice feeling for 
paint.’’ Only the sad knowledge of what bread is nowa- 
days keeps you from retorting that this is equivalent to 
saying that the baker has a nice feeling for dough. As 
a rule, though, the artist will treat your curiosity about 
his materials as a prurient curiosity, as a something not 
quite nice—pretty much as if you had mentioned jam to 
a Jam King. If you persist he will, as likely as not, call 
you a materialist, and remind you that art is a spiritual 
process. Thinking it all over, and comparing what you 
observe in art with what you observe in other ways of 
life; the politician’s contempt for reality, the austere 
detachment of the business man from the industry he 
promotes, the quality of your bread and boots, and the 
strange pride of the ‘‘ black-coated brigade ’’; you con- 
clude that this unaccountable shyness about materials is 
a peculiarity of our times. All the same, and taking one 
thing with another, you can hardly believe that it 
proceeds from undue spirituality. 

When you turn from the artist at work to the writer 
on art you find that shyness about the materials takes the 
form, familiar to psychologists, of morbid preoccupation. 
There will be a reference to the materials on every page, 
but in the manner, at once vague and_ defiant, in 
which the old maid refers to her bodily needs. Most of 
the books on esthetics that I have read could have been 
shortened by two-thirds, with a great gain in clearness, 
if the writer had nerved himself to call paint paint and 
stone stone. Aisthetic theory, in fact, seems to be a sort 
of ‘‘ complex ’’ created by the unconscious desire to keep 
design and materials apart, lest the artist be mistaken 
for a common workman. Thus, in what I suppose would 
be regarded as a standard work on the fine arts, among 
some uncommonly apt sayings, I find this:— 


“The fact is that there are two kinds or types of 
artistic work, each excellent in its way, the differing 
characteristics of which should be kept apart in the 

‘ mind. (1) There is the clear-cut art of the Greeks, 
perfect in form, where we obtain decision without hard- 
ness, and can indulge in the most narrow inspection of 
details without finding any want of sensitiveness in the 
surface-treatment ; but (2) there is another sort of work 
altogether, best represented in medieval artistic products, 
in which there is no great elaboration or refinement 
of form, but at the same time a general artistic charm 
of the most delightful and sympathetic kind.’’ 


That is to say, the writer finds it necessary 
to invent ‘‘ two kinds or types of artistic work ”’ 
in order to avoid the simple statement that the 
Greeks worked mainly in marble, while the medieval 
artists worked mainly—as indeed he goes on to say—in 
such materials as rough bricks and tiles. The difference, 
in short, is that between roast and boiled ; and, except 
to that extent, there is no need to keep them “‘ apart in 
the mind.’’ All you have to do is to look at a block of 
marble and look at a pile of bricks. 

Michelangelo is reported to have said: ‘‘ There is 
only one art, the art of design.’’ At the risk of being 
tiresome, let us try to see how this works out. To begin 
with, it is clear that you cannot make the same design for 
poetry, music, architecture, painting, and sculpture 
indifferently. The common sense which Michelangelo 
assumed in his hearers provides the necessary qualifica- 
tions. But, equally, you cannot make the same design 
in any individual art for different materials. Design in 
poetry will be modified according to the language 
employed ; and, in order to produce the same emotional 
effect, you will design differently in French and English 
verse. Design in music will be modified by the instru- 
ments employed, as the human voice, the piano, or the 
violin; and design in the pictorial and decorative arts 
will be modified according as the materials used are oil 
or water-color pigment, pen-and-ink, stained-glass, or 
mosaic. In every case we can assume exactly the same 
subject or idea; the point being that though the saying 
of Michelangelo is strictly true, it must be interpreted on 
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the moment in precise terms of something or other. So 
far from being an afterthought, the material is implicit 
in the design, and the artist who ‘“ considers’’ his 
material has already parted company with Michelangelo. 

The fact that this truth would be more readily 
admitted of an art like water-color sketching, in which 
the response to the designer’s hand is immediate, than of 
an art like architecture, in which execution is delayed 
and by other and inferior hands, gives us a clue to the 
shyness about materials in art—and, incidentally, throws 
light upon the shyness in other ways of life. ‘‘ There is 
only one art ’’—consequently we adjust our ideas to what 
is, admittedly, the most important form. But we adjust 
our ideas to an illusion. Lapse of time and a purely 
mechanical convenience combine to create in architecture 
the illusion of detachment from the materials—as if nine 
months’ waiting and the mother’s exclusive pangs denied 
the physical fact of paternity. There is no partheno- 
genesis in the arts—and it might be said that even the 
Parthenon suffers a little by affecting it, since it mimics 
in marble a conception in wood. The illusory breach 
between design and materials in architecture is widened 
by the half-truth that the architect is concerned more 
exclusively than any other artist with abstract form and 
proportion. In reality he is as closely involved in con- 
crete materials—this is not a joke—as the painter or 
sculptor. He is emancipated from representation, but he 
is tied to construction, and the part played by materials 
in construction is obvious. Though, indeed, in his 
nervous anxiety to free the architect from construction, 
the writer I have quoted points triumphantly to the 
slender spire of the Gothic edifice—which recalls the 
argument that the Almighty must have a sense of humor 
because of the elephant’s tail. The simple truth is that 
the architect is a designer in building materials who 
delegates execution to the builder, as the builder himself 
to the craftsmen he employs; and the bricklayer is only 
the substituted hand of the architect. Not for nothing 
has architecture been called ‘‘ the mistress art.’’ Sooner 
or later every mistaken idea about it is reflected in the 
other arts, and to think. rightly about architecture is to 
think rightly about everything else. 


CHARLES MarrIoTT. 





The Brama. 


THE FUNCTION OF THE FILM. 
Palace Theatre : “The Four Horsemen of the Apocalypse.” 


TxHE cinema is the most tantalizing of all modern forms 
of dramatic entertainment. It seems always to flicker 
on the verge of genuine art, never to unwind steadily on 
that level. You may say with truth that this screen- 

layer is an artist, or that episode a moment of real 
este: you may sometimes even find a complete film— 
most often a short and unadvertised one at a minor 
house—which reasonably satisfies your artistic conscience ; 
but as yet there is nothing like artistic security. 

Some critics, of course, maintain that this must be 
so to the end ; that the moving picture is a toy, and will 
remain a toy, however gigantic it grows. But now that 
the men of science have begun to take it seriously, it is 
rash for the artist to be too proud to examine it. It will 
not do to say that the camera is a mechanic instrument, 
incompatible with art. For if the living actor can be 
the vehicle of art, the camera, if it did no more than 
reproduce him, would at least be able to transmit his 
achievement. Actually, of course, the photographer has 
a power of arrangement and selection which is a properly 
artistic function, though still, it may be, in an 
undeveloped stage. That the picture-drama lacks words 
will, of course, be made a damning reproach to it by 
the greediness of literary men, but they have for ages 
brought the same charge against the ballet and the 
mimodrame without convincing the general mind of its 
truth. Meanwhile, the ordinary theatre has made 
several efforts to do what the cinema does, and without its 





success. The huge arenic theatres of Reinhardt, and the 
pageants of Louis N. Parker, may be cited as interesting 
experiments in ‘‘ mass’’ appeal; and while it is true 
that the cinema cannot solve the insoluble problem of 
presenting England’s unique unacted masterpiece ‘‘ The 
Dynasts,’’ it would at least be equal to one-half of the 
task, the visualizing of the wonderful battle and travel 
stage-directions. The cinema does not fail because it is 
inherently incapable of success. 

We venture to suggest two less incurable causes of 
its weakness. First, it has, owing to its haphazard 
origin, taken over some of the worst elements in the 
tradition of the ordinary theatre. The use of the 
cinema for drama developed from quite humble and 
unpremeditated beginnings. The writer of these lines 
remembers seeing what must have been one of the very 
first of screen-dramas at the old Polytechnic. It was a 
tiny comic episode for two characters, lasting, — 
hardly a minute, and showing a banal practical joke. 
The gradual embellishment of such unimportant episodes 
necessarily took the shape of a rough-and-ready adapta- 
tion of ordinary stage-conventions to camera require- 
ments. Long before the artistic potentialities of the film 
were even vaguely realized it had received a warp from its 
primitive association with vulgar ene 

How fatal that warp has been can be realized from 
the latest, and in many ways the most interesting, of 
great film productions, ‘‘ The Four Horsemen of the 
Apocalypse,’’ now being shown at the Palace. It is 
quite incredible that the organizers of this grandiose 
pageant should not have perceived the ludicrousness of 
inserting (to take a single instance) grotesque stage- 
figures of moustachioed German officers into military 
scenes of a most moving realism, unless they were blinded 
by a “‘ tradition ’’ that these crudities are correct and 
necessary. The cinema is too young to have its ow» 
traditions. It has borrowed them evidently from the 
theatre. From this same film we may illustrate the 
second great mistake of the cinema-drama in its present 
phase. That the camera can produce ‘‘ ghosts’’ has 
been known for a long while, and it soon became the 
peculiar pride of the moving picture that it was able to 
show supernatural and magical visions with a facility 
denied to the cumbrous mechanism of the real stage. 
Yet the cinematograph ghost is, if anything, a trifle more 
absurd than the stage-ghost. All ghosts are absurd 
which try to be directly supernatural, instead of appeal- 
ing frankly, as they do in Shakespeare, to convention. 
All the apocalyptic portion of this film, especially 
the pantomime dragon, whose gapings simulate the 
Beast of Revelation, struck us as grotesque, though we 
are willing to pay a tribute to the pustules of the Horse- 
man representing famine and pestilence, whose appear- 
ance was quite in the Diirer vein. 

What makes ‘‘ The Four Horsemen of the Apoca- 
lypse ’’ worth writing about at all is the realistic, not 
the imaginative part of it. Whatever psychological 
qualities Ibafiez’s novel may have disappear of course 
in the filming ; the characters become puppets or symbols. 
There remains a vast panorama of the world in both 
hemispheres, and of the war. Military experts must 
appreciate the technical accuracy of the battle scenes; 
from the artistic standpoint it is enough that these creep- 
ing columns of infantry, these detonating batteries, these 
villages crashing down in shell fire, these gaunt, soaked 
warriors in the mire of the trenches, strike home as 
substantially the real thing. One actually dares to hope 
that this picture may have a propaganda value. It is 
a good thing that such scenes as the shooting of the 
peasant hostages, the plundering of the chateau, and the 
crawling fight in the darkness of No Man’s Land should 
be thrust upon the attention of large, mixed audiences, 
many of whose members take their view of modern war 
from Bairnsfather. Displays of this kind must do some- 
thing to bring responsibility home to democracies. 
Meanwhile, it is evident that realism and mass-effect are 
the chief, if not the only, lines upon which the cinema- 
drama can vindicate its artistic importance. ‘“ The 
Four Horsemen of the Apocalypse ’’ is perhaps only a 
step in the right direction, but it is a step, and as such 
deserves recording. D.LM 
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FRANCIS EDWARDS, 
BOOKSELLER, 83, HIGH STREET, MARYLEBONE, W.1. 
NEW CATALOGUES. ey free on application. 


No. 429. SCOTLAND and SCOTSMEN 

No. 430. ry ag BOOKS: INDIA, CEYLON, BURMAH, and 

No. 431. STANDARD AUTHORS, —_—— SOCIETIES, and ENGLISH 

COUNTY HISTORIES, 

No. 432. SHORT LIST of BOOKS. =. eevee: GARDENING, 
@ SERIES of HERB 

No. 433. tHe H HOME: CATALOGUE oF ‘BOOKS ON ARCHITECTURE, 

Re. @ DECORATION, FURNITURE, 

0. 


An extensive ‘COLLECTION of ‘VOYAGES and TRAVELS in 
ALL PARTS « of the WORLD 


THE CZECHOSLOVAK REPUBLIC: 


A Survey of its History and Geography, 
its Political and Cultural Organisation, 
3 and its Economic Resources. 


By J. CISAR and F. POKORNY. 








With Maps, Diagrams, and Illustrations. Royal 8vo, cloth, 
9/- net. 


T. FISHER UNWIN, Ltd., 1, Adelphi Terrace, W.C. 2. 


THEATRES & AMUSEMENTS. 








ADELPHI stranb. ‘PhoneGer. 2645, Box-office 10-10 


“ ANOTHER ‘DELL’ TRIUMPH.” 
NIGHTLY, at 8.30. MATINEES, TUES. and THURS., at £20. 
ETHEL M. DELL’8 
THE WAY OF AN EAGLE. 
GOPFREY TEARLE. 
MARJORIE GORDON JESSLE WINTRE. 
DARBY FOSTER. 








DUKE OF YORK’S (Gerrard 313.) 


EVERY EVENING, at 8.30. MATS., TUES. & THURS., at 2.30. 


THE BROKEN WING. 


A Colourful Comedy of Modern Megico. By Paul Dickey and 
Charles W. Goddard. Authors of “ The Misleading Lady.” 


“ Tremendous Success.”—Daily Express. 








COLISEUM ‘Phones GERRARD 754, 


TWICE DAILY, st 2.30 anv 7.45. 
Week commencing Monday, August 28th. 
VIOLET VANBRUGH & CO. in “The Difference”; WISH 
WYNNE; W. H. SQUIRE, LILY FAIRNEY & AURIOL JONES; — 
ERNEST HASTINGS; MADELINE COLLINS; THE ELLIOTT 
SAVONAS; Gaston Palmer; Douglas & Jones, &c. 














LOVERS OF G.B.S. 


should obtain a copy of the 
Arts League of Service Annual 


containing an article by 


BERNARD SHAW 


on THE ART OF REHEARSAL 
(Price 1/-, postage 2d.) 


Published by 


The A.L.S., 1, Robert Street, Adelphi, London, W.C.2. 
































JAS 


| ‘PERFECTOS’ ec 
[| NO 2 ii 


Virginia Cigarettes 


Distinguished by a superb delicacy 
the result of a matchless blend 
of the finest Virginia Tobacco. 
10 for 164d. 50 for 4/3 


20 for 1/9 100 for 8/- 



































‘PERFECTOS FINOS? are 
a larger cigarette of the same quality. 











J OHN PLAYER & SONS, 
NOTTINGHAM, 
Branch of The Impsrial Tobacco Co. (of Great Britain and Ireland); Ltd, om 





STOLL PICTURE THEATRE 


KINGSWAY. Daily, 1.45 to 10.3%. (Sundays, 6 to 10.30). 
Next Mon., Tues. & Wed.: NAZIMOVA in “ CAMILLE,” adapted 
from the play by Alexandre Dumas the younger, and ALL-STAR 
CAST in “ TWO WISE WIVES,” &c. Next Thurs., Fri. & Sat.: 
MLLE. VALIA in ‘‘' THE MAN AND HIS KINGDOM,” from the 
story by E. Phillips Oppenheim, and ETHEL CLAYTON in 
“ SHAM,” adapted from the stage success of Elmer Harris & 
Geraldine Bonner, &c. 




















TRAVEL, &c, 
PRIVATE SOCIAL TOURS. 


Established 1900. 
Gentlemen and Ladies. 
Oct. 3.—Art Cities of N. Italy. 
Oct. 3.—Grand Italian Tour. 6 weeks. 110 gns. 
Nov. 13.—Through the Balkans to Greece. 3% days. 175 gns. 
MISS BISHOP, F.R.G.S., 159, Auckland Road, 8.E. 19. 


LLOYD DE FRANCE 
MARITIME-TRANSPORTS INSURANCE C0. 
99, Rue de Richelieu, PARIS, 
Capital fcs. 25,000,000, 
Invites Fire and/or Accident Treaties. 


VIS UNITA FORTIOR, 


By means of a policy of insurance the otherwise irre- 

trievable loss of the individual is spread over a large 

section of the community and no one suffers severely. 
The PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE CO., LTD., 


HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, EC.1, 
transacts insurance bus ness of every kind. 


HY BUY NEW CLOTHES!—WE “TURN” SUITS, 
Ages COSTUMES, &c., equal to new. Descriptive Price 
List free, send garments for estimate LONDON TURNING CO. 
(Dept. N.), vw, Downs Park-road, LONDON, E.5. ‘Phone: 1580 Dalston. 





First-Class Throughout. 
4 weeks. 79 gns. 
































The CHURCHin WALES 


(Disestablished and Disendowed March 31st, 1920). 


In response to the Appeal which has been made 
for ONE MILLION POUNDS, asum of 
£650,000 has now been received, of which 
practically the whole has come from Wales. 


A Last Appeal to English Churchmen 


who promised their support to the Welsh 
Church in the event of her disestablishment, 
is now being made. 








Donations, large or small. may be sent to the 
Secretary, Welsh Church Fund, 3, Iddesleigh House, 
Caxton Street. London, $.W.1, from whom full par- 
ticulars may be obtained. 























‘THE NATION & THE ATHENAUM 


Science. 
THE ATOM.—IIL. 


WE have seen that the atom may be regarded as consist- 
ing of a minute, heavy, positively electrified nucleus, 
surrounded by a number of rotating, negatively electrified 
electrons. Now the phenomena of radio-activity make it 
clear that, for elements of high atomic weight, this nucleus 
has a:complicated structure. For the particles shot out 
by radium are a result of the disintegration of the nucleus 
of the radium atom, and these particles are of two kinds 
—the positively charged a-rays, and the negatively 
charged §-rays. In a radium atom, therefore, the 
nucleus, although positively charged, does not consist 
wholly of positively charged particles. It also contains 
negatively charged particles. But since the nucleus is, 
as a whole, positively charged, it follows that its positive 
charges must be in excess of its negative charges. 

The general theory becomes clearer if we start with 
the simplest possible case—the hydrogen atom. The 
nucleus of the hydrogen atom is supposed to consist of one 
positive charge ; we have, for the nucleus of the hydrogen 
atom, a single positively charged particle. Rotating 
round it is a single electron. When we pass to the next 
element, helium, we are at once in the presence of a 
more complicated nucleus. The charge on the helium 
nucleus is two positive units, but this is supposed to be 
made up of four positively charged particles and two 
negatively charged. We see at once the reason for this. 
The atomic weight of an element depends on the number 
of positive charges present in the nucleus, but all its other 
properties depend on the charge of the nucleus. The 
atomic weight of helium is four, but it can be shown that 
the charge on its nucleus is two. It is very natural, also, 
to suppose that the negative particles of the nucleus are 
necessary to its stability. |The atom of sodium, for 
example, has a nucleus containing twenty-three positively 
charged particles. But the nucleus also contains twelve 
negatively charged particles. Thus the apparent charge 
on the sodium nucleus is eleven positive units. To 
balance this charge we have eleven negatively charged 
particles rotating round the nucleus. 

This way of considering the matter furnishes an 
immediate explanation of the existence of isotopes, 1.e., 
elements having exactly the same chemical properties but 
different atomic weights. We have said that the chemical 
properties are determined by the apparent charge on 
the nucleus, but the atomic weight by the number of 
positive particles it contains. Consider, therefore, an 
atom whose nucleus contains twenty positive electrons and 
ten negative electrons; consider, also, an atom whose 
nucleus contains twenty-two positive electrons and twelve 
negative electrons. The apparent charge is the same in 
both cases, viz., ten. So the chemical properties are 
identical. But the atomic weights differ, being twenty in 
the first case and twenty-two in the second. 

An a-particle is really the nucleus of a helium atom, 
and contains four positive electrons and two negative 
electrons, having a resultant positive charge of two 
units. This particular combination appears to be 
remarkably stable; it is not only preserved intact in 
radio-active changes, but there is reason to suppose that 
it enters en bloc, as a unit, into the constitution of certain 
heavy atoms. It is natural to suppose, therefore, that 
the formation of the helium nucleus is attended by a 
considerable expenditure of energy. It is in this direc- 
tion that we must look for an explanation of the fact, 
previously mentioned, that all the atomic weights of the 
various elements can be expressed as whole numbers, 
with the exception of hydrogen, which is just a little 
heavier than it should be. We must here make refer- 
ence to the theory of relativity because, according to 
that theory, the old dichotomy between matter and 
energy does not exist. Energy has mass, and a loss of 
energy means a decrease in mass. It becomes perfectly 
possible, therefore, to conceive the helium nucleus as 
built up from hydrogen, in spite of the fact that the 
weight of helium is not exactly four times that of 
hydrogen. 
great expenditure of energy necessary to build up so 
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The loss of weight is accounted for by the , 


stable a structure as the helium nucleus. The theory 
thus becomes beautifully complete, and Prout’s old 
hypothesis that all matter is made up from hydrogen — 
becomes strikingly reinforced. 

But there is one very important respect in which the 
theory of the constitution of the atom, as we have pre-. 
sented it, does not account for the observed facts. A 
rotating electron should lose energy ; it should approach 
more and more closely to the nucleus; the atom should 
be unstable. This objection is extremely serious. 
Rutherford’s atom, although it so beautifully accounts 
for a large number of striking facts, is unstable, and 
hence cannot really be a picture of the atom. It looks 
at first as if the whole theory must be abandoned. But 
the question of stability is a mathematical question, and 
in its solution the old laws of dynamics have been © 
assumed. May it not be that these dynamical laws are 
inapplicable to the interior of the atom? Is it not pos- 
sible that radically different laws of motion are involved 
from those characteristic of matter “in bulk’’? This ~ 
question does not stand alone. There are other — 
phenomena, particularly those attending the heat 
radiated in an enclosed space, which are quite inexplic- 
able on ordinary dynamical principles. It was these 
phenomena which, some years ago, led Planck to the con- 
viction that the principles of mechanics and electro- 
dynamics were not applicable to atoms and to isolated 
electrons. He succeeded in inventing a dynamics which 
was applicable, but which involved a hypothesis which — 
appeared very strange. He had to assume that energy does 
not vary continuously, but only by abrupt jumps—by 
quanta. The Quantum Theory, asit is called, has now been 
extensively developed, and the very strange dynamics — 
founded on it has become familiar. It was a young | 
Danish physicist, Bohr, who first applied it to Ruther- 
ford’s theory of the atom, and it was found that the new _ 
dynamics was able satisfactorily to account for the 
stability of the atom. An electron within an atom, — 
rotating about the nucleus, cannot describe a gradually © 
contracting orbit. It can only exist on one or other of © 
a number of perfectly definite orbits, and if it passes from 
one to another it does so by abrupt jumps. Also, while 
it is describing any one orbit it does not emit any energy 
—quite contrary to what. is demanded by the older 
dynamics. Bohr’s atom does more than clear up the 
question of stability. It has proved its worth as a scien- 
tific theory by successful prediction, and, in particular, 
it has furnished brilliant explanations of the complicated 
phenomena of spectra. The subject, of course, grows 
more and more complicated. Recent investigations have 
added to the complexity of the atom. This infinitesimal 
world is a highly complicated structure, but the results 
already achieved give us confidence that the Rutherford- 
Bohr theory is on the right road. 
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